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ESSAYS AND OASES. 


Ant.—I. Sketch of the life and writings of Amprose Pansy: 
By M. Sraunron, M. D. 


Awprose Parey was born at the town of Laval, in France, in 
1509. Of his parentage and of his early history we know but 
little. Afterthe elementary education requisite, he began the 
study of Surgery, and having passed through the usual course 
of reading and dissection, he entered as a dresser in the Hotel 
Dieu. at Paris, and resided during three years in that great 
school of practical knowledge. His ardent thirst after profes- 
‘ional information, induced him while quite young to attend the 
umies of his country to the field of battle. It was not then 
customary, as now, for surgeons to be furnished to the armies by 
government, but each general officer brought his favourite sur- 
geon with him, who was rewarded by that officer in particular, 
and by voluntary donations from the men. The recompense 
vas precarious, and at best but small; consequently, men of in- 
lerior abilities only could be procured. It was nothing but Pa- 
rey’s enthusiastic love for his profession, that induced him to 
‘eave the good city of Paris, and expose himself to the ditlicul- 
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ties, dangers, and privations, ofa soldier’s life. He made his firy 
campaign in the army with which Henry II. invaded Savoy, anq | 
was in the special employ of the Lord Marshal Montjan, who 
commanded the infantry. 

There was much hard fighting, and Parey saw many and des. 
perate wounds. It was on this expedition that he accidentally 
discovered that there was no poisoning about gunshot wounds, 
It must be borne in mind that the use of gunpowder had byt 
lately been introduced into warfare, and that surgeons were ut. 
terly unacquainted with the true nature of gunshot injuries 
The.tendency to mortification which was found to prevail jy 
them, was attributed to the effects of poison. Some surgeon; 
affirming that the balls, and other missiles were actually poison. 
ed, while others insisted that it was from the powder that thes 
peculiar symptoms proceeded. ‘The idea of poison once being 
established, no further search was made into the nature of thes 
wounds, and a mede of treatment founded on this idea was prac. 
tised. 

I offer no excuse for the extract which I now make from hi 
works, nor for the very numerous extracts which I shall make. 
My object is to present Parey as he was. Our principal facts 
respecting him are to be found only in his own works, and iti: 
better that he should speak for himself. 

“Now at that time I was a very raw soldier. I had never 
seen the dressing of a gunshot wound. It is true I had readin 
John de Vigo, that wounds made by weapons of fire did parti 
cipate of venenosity by reason of the powder; and for their curt 
he commands to cauterize them with oil of Elder, scalding hot. 
Before I applied the said oil, knowing that such a thing would 
bring great pain to the patient, | was willing to know first how 
other surgeons did at the first dressing, which was to apply the 
said oi] as scalding hot as possible into the wounds with tents 
and seatons, and I took courage to do as they did. At last | 
wanted oil, and was constrained, instead thereof, to apply a di 
gestive of yolks of eggs, oil of roses, and turpentine. That night 
I could not sleep, fearing some accident from my not cauterizing, 


‘and that I should find those to whom J had not used the boiling 
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gil, dead empoisoned, which made me rise very early in the 
morning to visit them, where beyond my expectations, I found 
those to whom I had applied my digestive medicine, to feel little 
pain, and their wounds without inflammation or tumour, having 
rested well. The others to whom was applied the boiling oil 
| found feverish, with great pain and tumour about the edges 
of their wounds, And then I resolved with myself never again 
so cruelly to burn poor fellows wounded by gunshot. See then 
how | learned to cure gunshot wounds—not from books.” 

He was with the army of Turin several years. We have a 
singular testimony of his abilities from an old physician, who, 
after the taking of the city, always called for Parey when any 
great surgical work was-to be done, for he was delighted with 
the bold and spirited manner in which this young-sargeon ope- 
rated. 

To the Segnieur Marechal Montjan, this old physician said on - 
parting, “ My Lord, you have a surgeon young in years, but old 
inexperience and wisdom. Keep him carefulty, for he will do 
you both service and honour.” Parey himself tells this tale of 
his early days with great simplicity, but he adds, with much 
modesty and sterling sense, * But the good old man did not: 
know that I had lived three years in the Hotel Dieu attending 


the sick and dissecting the dead.” 
From this time forward, Parey was engaged in the service of 


his country under various leaders, until his reputation reached 
the ears of the king of France, and in 1552 he was appointed 
surgeon in ordinary to Henry II. and subsequently he served 
the succeeding monarchs Francois II., Charles [X., and Henry 
lll., as he himself informs us in the dedication of his works to 
the latter sovereign, 

The distinguished reputation he gained as a military surgeon 
has never been equalled in former or succeeding ages. He was 
the soul of the army. To the implicit confidence with which 
they relied on his skill was added an unbounded personal love 
for his unvarying kindness and humanity and attention to the 
meanest soldier. When he went forth with them to battle, 
courage and determination shone in every face. The men felt 
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that the angel of mercy was in theircompany. The shont wa, 
“ What have we now to fear, our Ambrose is with us?”—on ong 
occasion they refused to march till Parey was brought out tg 
them. 

At the siege of Mentz, where the chief nobility of the King. 
dom were shut up with the French army, while Charles V, with 
one hundred thousand troeps lay around it, every difficulty ang 
privation was experienced—surgeons were found in the city, 
but they were not capable of affording those services to the 
wounded that their desperate condition required. The seni 
ment was general that were Parey but with them all would 
well. A solemn message was conveyed to the king of France, 
begging that Ambrose Parey might be sent to them. An Italian 
captain, for an immense reward, undertook to introduce hin 
into the city, which was closely invested by the enemy; which 
service he performed with great danger. It was the dead of 
night when the illustrious surgeon entered. The governor was 
aroused from his slumbers, the bells were rung, and the trumpets 
sounded; and when on the sficceeding morning he shewed hin: 
self on the ramparts, honors were paid to bim such as no surgeon 
ever received. Mentz was then the bulwark of France, and 
30 perfect was the confidence of its brave defenders in Parey, 
that it has always been ascribed to the presence of this single 
man that they kept the city till the gallant army that lay around 
it perished beneath its walls.”* 

To exhibit the estimation in which he was held by the soldiery, 
and the incessant demand that was made on his time for surgical 
assistance, I will introduce a short quotation from his voyages 
and travels. “Atthe siege of Hedin, a council was held, wher 
I was called to know if I would sign, as divers captains, gentle 
men, and others had done, that the place should be rendered up. 
I made answer, that it was not possible to be held, and that | 
would sign; for the little hope that I had that we could resis! 
the enemies, and also for the grea! desire 1 bad to be out of this 
torment and hell; for I slept not either by night or day, by 


*Fohn Bell. 
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-eason of the great number of the wounded.. When I entered 
into one lodging, soldiers attended me at the door, to go and 
dress others at another lodging; when I walked out, there was 
sriving who should have me; and they carried me like a 
holy body, not touching the ground with my feet, in spite of one 
another. Nor could I give the necessary attention to so great a 
number of wounded.” 

In reply to one of his adversaries who was trying to crush him, 
he gives a brief auto-biography, which must be considered 







[eed 







simply an honest man’s vindication of his fair fame: “ Moreover, 
you say you will teach me my lesson in the operations of sur- 
gery. This, Sir, 1] think you cannot do, because I have not 






ouly learned them in my study, and by the hearing of many 
rears, the lessons of Doctors of Physic, but as I said before in 
my epistle to the reader, I was‘resident the space of three years 
inthe hospital of Paris, where I had the means to use and learn 
divers works of surgery upon various diseases, together with 
anatomy upon a great number of dead bodies, as ofientime | 








have made manifest in the medical school at Paris, and my good 
luck hath made me see much more; for being called to the ser- 
vice of the kings of France,(four of whom I have served,) | have 







beenin company at battles, skirmishes, assaults, and the besieg- 
ing of cities and fortresses; as also I have been shut up in cities 
with them that have been besieged, having it in charge to dress 
thewounded. Also, I have dwelt many years in this great and 
famous city of Paris, where, thanks be to God, I have lived in 
good repute among all men, and have not been esteemed the 
least among’men of my profession, seeing there was not any 
cure, were it ever so difficult and great, where my hand and my 
counsel have not been required. Now seeing these things, how 
can you dare to say you will teach me to perform the operations 











of chirurgery, since you never went further than your study.” 
One important object I have before me is to present a rapid 
view of the improvements made by this great reformer of Surge- 
ry, in the various branches of his favourite science. He was 
decidedly a practical man, and he hesitated not to innovate on 
the rules of Surgery, whenever he thought innovation would 
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eventuate in improvement. Much of the violent opposition he 
experienced is ascribed to the daring manner in which he yep, 
tured to modify the various operations. 

In injuries of the head, he pointed out much more Precisely 
than any former surgeon, the peculiar circumstances which cal] 
for the operation of the trephine, and so clearly did he under. 
stand the nature of these injuries, that there are very few sy. 
geons of the present day who would hesitate to follow his indicy. 
tions. He is the first who pointed ont the difficulty and dange; 
in trepavning over the frontal sinuses, and demonstrated th¢ 
mode of operating which we now practice. He made many in, 
provements in the instruments employed in injuries of the head, 
His exfoliating trephine is a valuable instrument, and might, up. 
der certain circumstances, be advantageously employed at pre. 
sent. You will find in his works, an accurate plate and a cor. 
rect description of that instrument called Hey’s saw, for the re, 
vival of which, the late Mr. Hey, of Leeds, received so much 
served credit. He describes an instrument like a pair of com 
passes, one leg of which is constructed so as to cut while the oth 
er is placed in a hole in a metallic disc, by which a small sez. 
ment of bone may be removed without the ablation of so large 
a portion as the trephine necessarily requires. 

In cataract he couched, directing the lens to be kept under 
the needle while we can say a pater noster, to prevent its ti 
sing. He knew the milky cataract, but held the erroneous idea 
that it would grow hard by age; an idea, however, from which 
all modern surgeons are not exempt. He operated for Lagopl 
thalmia and Entropeon much as we do. He invented a spect: 
lum, or ophthalmostat, as the modern German surgeons more 
properly call it, very much like those now found in our cases 0 
eye instruments. His practice of opening the eye in hypoye 
on, though once discarded, is coming again into use. Artificial 
eyes of silver and gold, he describes to be painted in the encaut 
tic style, and shipped under the lids. 

In hydrocele, he practised the use of the seaton. He devised 
a new operation for incomplete fistula in ano, Salivary fistule 
he understood and cured. In paracentesis abdominis, he eat 
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sons against the too sudden abstraction of the fluid, as it some 
times proves fatal. In erysipelas, he knew the value of blisters, 
and has recorded their efficacy in many instances. In one case 
where the patient was so disfigured that the church excommuni- 
cated him as being touched by the finger of God with leprosy, 
he succeeded in restoring him to health, and of course to the 

rfect enjoyment of christain privileges. In dentistry, he 
draws all the parapharnalia of instruments that a modern den- 
tist could need. We can form no very exalted opinion of the 
surgeons’ skill at toothdrawing in his day, for he says, “1 would 
have a toothdrawer expert, and diligent in the use of his instru- 
ments, for unless he knows cunningly and readily how to use 
them, he can scarce so carry himself but that he will force out 
three teeth at once, oftentimes leaving that untouched which 
caused the pain.” | 

He is the first who practised cutting the gums of children in 
dentition, and performed it first on his own child with wonder- 
{ul success. He describes artificial teeth, and the various modes 
affixing them. In ranula, he knew the superiority of the actu- 
al cautery over the knife. He invented the obstetrical forceps, 
which Levret afterwards brought into use, and Levret does not 
hesitate to ascribe the honor of the invention to Parey. 

| would ask with great confidence, is not the principle on 
which Hunter’s operation for aneurism is founded, and which 
has confessedly been the means of saving hundreds of lives, con- 
tained in the following words from Parey: “ above all, I advise 
the young surgeon to avoid opening aneurisms,if they are not very 
small. Cut the skin above; separate the artery from the surround- 
ing parts; pass a needle with a strong thread at both ends of the 
wound. ‘Then should the said artery be tied and cut, and the 
wound treated as a simple wound, letting the thread fall away of 
itself.” In what more accurate words could John Hunter him- 
selfhave described that operation for the invention of which he 
has received such unbounded applause? 

There are two improvements which Parey made in the prac- 
ise of Surgery, either of which would have ensured any sur- 
gcon a passport to an immortality of fame. [allude to the im- 
provement already mentioned in the treatment of gunshot 
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wounds, and to the substitution of the ligature for the Cauter, 
as a mode of arresting heemorrhage. He was in very truth the 
author of the mild practice in gunshot wounds. The SUCCESS of 
his practice was not enough to drive the notion of poison out o 
the heads of his opponents, and he had need of courage and per. 
severance to fight against the adversaries which this new do, 
triue raised up against him. Joubert and Chanmet, united j, 
following the steps of this illustrious reformer. But. Gourme 
lin, Dalechamp, and Riolan, opposed the doctrine, and persecy, 
ted the man with a bitte-ness and malice scarcely to be coneceiy. 
ed. The truth however prevailed, and Guillemeau contribute 
much to the triumph of the principles of his master, by adop 
ting and propagating them in his writings. 

With respect to the ligature as a mode of arresting heemorr 
age, I must be more particular ; for | must confess it was jp 
investigating the history of the ligature that I became so much 
enamoured with the character of the unparallelled surgeon iy 
question, that | resolved on adopting it as the subject of a 
essay. 

1 have no hesitation in ascribing to Ambrose Parey the honor 
of introducing the use of the ligature into surgical practice, 
J know that in taking this ground I may be met with doubts, 
Ihave examined the subject diligently and am prepared to give 
honor to whom honor is due. I am well aware, indeed | shall 
presently shew, that the idea of tying a string around a bleeding 
vessel was known to the predecessors of Parey. Parey,| 
repeat it, introduced the use of the ligature into surgical prac: 
tice. That man is entitled to the honor of an invention who 
renders it useful to mankind. Who dares deny to our illustrious 
Fulion the honor of introducing steam navigation, ayd yet who 
does not know the numerous failures that his predecessor 
experienced in their attempts to make the thing feasible. 

Among the old writers we find traces of the ligature, but we 
want the proof that it was ever practised to any extent ; for 
the notices we find are too slight to induce us to believe that i! 


was ever a common practice. Moreover I fully believe that 
when Parey first used the ligature, he did not know that al) 
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ane had ever mentioned it. Hear his own words : “ I confess 
freely and with great sorrow that! practised ina different man- 
ner from what | now write, afier the amputation of an arm or 
aleg. Bat why? I had always seein those who were called on 
to perform such operations, immediately after the member was 
cut off, make use of several cauteries as weil actual as poten- 
tial to stop the flow of blood ; a thing very cruel and horrible 
to relate, and causing four out of six patients to die. I caution 
young surgeons to let alone such cruelty and inhumanity, the 
rather to follow my method of practice, which God has been 
pleased to put in my mind, without my ever having seen it prac- 
tised, or heard or read of it.” (Lib. xii. chap. 35.) 

From this it is evident that Parey believed himself the inven- 
tor of the ligature. Indeed it would seem sv, for the first two 
trialsof it that he made were performed in the presence of his 
friend Stephen Lariviere, surgeon to the king, and other pro- 
fessional brethren equally worthy of confidence, taking care to 
keep the cauterizing irons inthe fire, ready in case the ligature 
should prove insufficient. He did not publish the discovery 
till he was perfectly sure of the results, aud then he never used 
ay other mode of practice. It was soon adopted by the imost 
distinguished practitioners in Paris. The Medical College, 
however, set itselfin direct opposition to Parey’s doctrine, and 
condemned his practice as cruel and dangerous. Gourmelin in 
particular denounced Parey and his new mode of cure with in- 
credible malevolence and envy. I forbear to quote any of the 
expressions which he and his satellites used against this excel- 
lentman. The spirit in which this attack was made is the same 
with which the crafty and the selfish, at the present day, attempt 
tocrush and bury every thing new and useful. 

Parey, secure in the possession of a good conscience, and of 
iniversal respect, was in general regardless of the injurious 
epithets that were applied to him. Sometimes, however, he 
was touched with the taunts of his enemies, but he usually 
replies to them in a tone of pleasant irony. “ You seenow my 
young master,” (the epithet he usually bestows on the learned 
Professor Gourmelin,) “ my answers to your calumnies, and I 
Vor. 1V. No, 3. 2 
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pray, if youare an honest man, to review and correct yoy, 
book, and not to hold young chirurgeons in this error, by read. 
ing that you teach them to use hot irons, after the amputatio, 
of alimb to stay the flow of bloed ; seeing there is anotie 
means not so cruel, and much more sure and easy. Moreover, 
if to-day, afier an assault of a city where divers soldiers bay 
had arms and legs shot off by cannon bullets, cutlass and oj) 
instruments of war, to stay the flow of blood if you should yy 
hot irons, it would be needful to have a forge and much oa 
to heat them. The soldiers also would hold you in such hor 


for this cruelty, that they would kill you.; as in time past they 


did one of the chiefest chirurgeons in Rome.” 

Mention is made of the ligature in Celsus. Galen also ejy. 
merates it among the means of arresting heemorrhage. but by 
both these authors it is thoug!t inferior to the cautery ; 
course the ligature is fo be found casually mentioned in thy 
works of the Jong train of servile copyists that followed. bu 
that it was in common use does not appear from any of ther 
writings. 

During the course of the debate, Parey found that he wa 
not the first to whom the idea had occurred, and that he had 
oly made practicable what had previously been imagined, 
Renouncing without any feelings of mortification the characte 
of the inventor, he contented himself with propagating th 
practice and defending the doctrine. It was one of the chic 
arguments which his adversaries employed against his practice, 
that it was modern, unknown to the Greeks and the Romais 
He himself announced the fact of iis being an old mode, and 
replies to Gourmelin, who had called him “ carnifex” and cot 
pared him, because of his dissections, to the public execution 
in the following terms : We must have it in mind that he #4 
addressing a jealous, turbulent, and conceited professor. * Cone 
sir, know a little more about your learned ancestors and rende! 
greater justice to your cotemporaries. You act the man ° 
learning, and yet don’t know that the ligature of the vessels wat 
known to the ancients. You pretend to teach, and yet don't 
know that it was formerly practised in Italy. You make hooks 
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od they do nothing but retard tie march of science, by per- 
peti ti g tne most dangerous errors, and by discouraging those 
wo alm at its advancement ; which of us most resembles the 
haugnat. to whom you have been low enough to compare me, 
von woo talk of votiing but hoiling oil and red hot irons, or I 
whe simply tie the vessels witha thread.” 

The event has proved! The name of Gourmelin has sunk 
ntooblivion with infamy and disgrace, while the character of 
Parey suiines with increasing splendour. 

Gourmelin indeed commenced his attack on Parey in virtue 
of his official station, as Dean of the Medical Faculty. By 
their direction he endeavored to suppress the writings of Parey, 
id inthe end prosecuted him before the Court of Parliament. 
This attempt however failed ; for though the right to give an 
“imprimatur” to all medical works was vested in the College, 
yet when Parey appeared and pleaded the cause of his writings 
before the assemoled wisdom of his judges, they considered 
hin above the law, and gave him permission to publish his 
works, in spite of Dr. Gourmeln and the other learned pro- 
fessors. But Gourmelin found the work so well suited to his 
tate,that after his official duiies had been performed he car- 
ried on the war on his own account, and of his own free will 
persecuted him with the utmost malevolence. In this service 
ne was aided by his pupil Comperat, who was if possible, more 
wicked, stupid, and ignorant, than his master. 

To appreciate the true value of the ligature as a mode of 
arresti_ g the flow of blood, we should fully understand the 
inetiod antecedently emploved—afier an amputation, it was the 
custom o apply a piece of iron heated to redness to the bleed- 
ingoriices of the arteries. By this process an eschar was form- 
ed, and the flow of blood arrested. In a vast majority of cases 
the application was successful for the time. But any one con- 
Versant with the functions of the living body, must know that 
the part was deprived of its vitality, and that it would come 
away on the 8th or 10th day, and consequently the mouth of 
the artery would be left open and a fresh bleeding would come 
0. In some cases however the artery became obliterated by 
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the stagnation of the blood, and consequently a perfect Cure 
followed. Yet by this mode, Parey tells us that four out of siy 
died from bleeding after an amputation. This however js the 
most favorable manner in which the actual cautery is employed, 
But if any one were to see the drawings, in some old surgical 
book, of the fiery furnace, and the surgeon brandishing a huge 
red-hot iron and applying it to the whole face of the stump, 
While clouds of smoke and vapour arise, and were to see the dj 
torted countenance with which the poor patient is represented 
as shrieking under the intolerable anguish of these horrid tor. 
tures, then could be formed some idea of the superior advyap. 
tage of the ligature. 

The large folio which contains the writings of Parey, is a cy. 
rious compound. In the words of John Bell, “The friends of 
Parey assisted him in the book, and have mixed up with the 
precious grain of his surgery, siraw, chaff, and stubble. It wa 
suited to the grotesque taste of the age, and was then considered 
asa very learned work. Had Parey published his cases and 
surgical operations, the fruits of his experience in one snall 
volume, his fame, like that of Fabricius Hi'danus, would have 
gone down unblemished to posterity. The physicians of Paris 
whom he had very unwisely employed to adorn his book, per 
formed it in such a style, that it looked more like the work o 
the learned college and Dr. Gourmelin and his stupid pupil 
Comperat, than of the manly and sensible Parey. His observe 
tions are scattered through this monstrous folio, and yet thal 
salt so sparingly sprinkled, has preserved the corruptible mas 
for more than two hundred years. These learned compiles 
have made his book what it is, a system of anatomy, a compel 


dium of surgery, a dyspensary of drugs, chemical and galenir 
cal; a collection of cases, a history of travels and voyages, !¥ 
sea and by land. By them the text of Parey has been aden 
with the most incredible tales, and the margins of his book with 
the most uncouth drawings of birds and beasts, and comets and 


monsters, &c.” 
The book was written in French, but immediately after tras 
tated into Latin, and a few years saw it in every language al 
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Europe. The Englisb edition is tie work of Thomas Johnson, 
, surgeon of some eminence. It appeared in 1634. It was 
trausiated from the Latin, so that it has suflered a double trans- 
lation, aud a great loss it is too; for there is a fire and an energy 
of expression in the antiquated French of Parey, which the 
Latin copies do not possess, and which consequently is not to 
be found in the En.giush. Iregrei that in most of the preceding 
extracts, | have been under the necessity of following the 
English copy, having only partial quotations from the French 
within my reach, 

As aman, Parey bore a character the most exemplary. He 
died at the advanced age of 81, universally regretted. He was 
atonce the chief surgeon and the familiar friend of four suc- 
cessive monarchs of France. Beloved and respected among the 
citizens, in Ingh favor at court, idolized by the army, we find 
him still the same honest narrator of his own failings and errors, 
as when he first made the campaign of Turin, under his old 
feud Lord Marshall. 

With ‘rue patriotism he refused to engage in the service of 
the enemies of bis country. ‘The fortune of war threw him on 
one ocension into the hands of the Spaniards asa prisoner. His 
first thought was to disguise himselt, hoping to escape the enor- 
mous ransom that would be required were it known that the 
chief surgeon of ibe French king was prisoner. Impelled how- 
ever by motives of humanity, he tendered his services to a 
Spanish otlicer who had been shot through the lungs, and though 
the case terminated fatally, he shewed such consummate skill, 
that an offer was made to receive him into the Spanish service. 
“The chief surgeon” says he, “took me apart, and told me if I 
would remain with him he would use me very well. I thanked 
lim very kindly for the honor he did me; and told him that I 
had no desire to do any services to the enemies of my country. 
Then he told me I was a fool, and if he were a close prisoner as 
l,he would serve the devil to get his liberty. I told him flatly 
that | would not at all dwell with Lim.” He soon after received 
hisliberty as the reward of curing a distinguished Spanish offi- 
cer of a varicose ulcer. 
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Parey was a protestant, a man of high and elevated Piety 


His usuai expression when narrating the particulars of a Case, 
is striking: “I dressed him and God cured him.” His whiole 
life exhibited the practical effects of Chnstian principles, Pary 
was a protestant, and yet he was the bosom friend of four oy. 
ereigin distinguished tor their attachment to the established ye. 
ligion of France. Parey was a protestant, and yet he escaped 
the horrors of Si. Bartholomew’s day. That odious compound 
of selfishness, ignoranee, and bigotry, Cluiaries LX. preserved him 
alive, because of the interest he telt in securing to himself the 
command of his invaluable surgical attainments. 

The Duke of Sully iv his memoirs dees not hesitate to ascribe 
to Parey’s i flueiice the order which was issued to arrest the 
hand of murder and assassination, after it had devastated Paris 
fortwodays. Iv a private interview Charles expressed himself 
to Parey as fo'lows: I quote from Sully’s memoirs——* The how 
is now come,” said the king, * when ail France stvall be 01 one re 
ligion.” * Now, by the holy light of heaven, Sire,” replied Parey, 
nothing alarmed, ‘I think you will never torget your promise to 
me, that there are four things you would not force me to do: 
to enter again into my mother’s womb—to go out in the day of 
battle—to leave your service—nor to go to mass.” The ing 
then took him aside and disclosed to him the troubles with 
-which his soul was disquieted. “ Ambrose,” says he, “I know 
not how it is with me, but it goes so heavily, that within thes 
three days I am as in a fever; indeed | am ill in mind and iv 
body; sleeping and waking, the murdered Hugonots are ever 
before my eyes, with hideous faces, weltering in their +lood! 
would to God the aged and the children had been spared!” The 
order for stopping the massacre, which was proclaimed on’ the 
following morning, was the result of this conversation. 

1 am sensible that in this attempt to point out the chief mer 
its in the character of Parey, | have not done justice to the sub- 
ject. A pen more ready, and a tongue more eloquent thal 
mine, would find it inexhaustible. 

Had I powers equal to the subject, | would hold him up 
the individual in whom the qualities of a surgeon shine pre-em 
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gently bright. I would present jim as an operator, audax in se- 
timidus in periculis, As an original ge 1u-,'o whom 


curs, 
persecution and opposition were only incentives to persever- 
ancee 1 would describe him as the zealous and unwearicd fol- 


lower of nature, as the close and accurate observer of the pro- 
tean forms of disease, as the bold and undaunted asserter of his 
own opluions, as the venerable patriarch of modern su rgery. 

What was surgery before the days of Pare,! A servile fol- 
lowing of the rules of Hippocrates, of Celsus, and of Galen.— 
As surgery must be founded on the immutable basis of anato- 
my, that cannot be good surgery which proceeds from men 
wh lly ignorant of it. Hippocrates never dissected a human 
sudject. Celsus is known to have compiled bis work De Re Med- 
ica, from the writings of others, and he was not even a_practi- 
toner. And Galen, too, who lived in late days, undertook a 
long and perilous voyage to Alexandria, in Egypt, for the sole 
purpose of examining a skeleton. Here then was a man who 
preferred the knowledge he derived in the dissecting room and 
onthe field of battle, to the antiquated commentaries of antiqua- 
ted doctrines. He rose above tl.e level of a surgeon’s habitual 
pursuit. He gained the vantage ground of a higher knowl- 
edge. Lord Bacon,in his Novum Organon, speaking of such 
transcendant genius, well describes the elevated situation on 
which this great reformer stood, “ Prospectationes fiunt a tur- 
ribus, aut locis prealtis; et impossible est uf quis exploret remo- 
tiores interiores que scienti# alicujus partes, si stet super plano 
eju-dem scientia, neque altiores scientia veluti speculam con- 
scendat.”” 

Parey speaks of what he learned from experience. This | 
learned not from books,” often occurs in his writings. And much 
did he learn from experience, for he could think with more pro- 
ft than most men can read. The elementary education 
of this distinguished man was thorough, and in the usual routine 
of professional studies he was well grounded, and so was capable 
of profiting by his experience: for it is by the combination of 
knowledge and experience, that the medical character is form- 
ed. Noman ever practised medicine or surgery with advantage 
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to his patients and with reputation to himself, in virtue of }j. 
experience alone. Without sound, scientific knowledge, a meq. 
ical man is more dangerous than an idiot brandishing a torch, 
{t must not, however, be supposed, that Parey did not read. 4, 
his death, his library was found to bear the marks of incessapj 
use, and the copy of Guy de Chauliac, at that period the beg 
treatise on surgery, was found to have been so much used, bap. 
dled, and worn, that it was in perfect tatters. 


Art.—II. Case of fracture of the Occipital Bone, with Lesion of ti, 
Brain, successfully treated: By Joun Ament Hatpeman, M. J), 
of Fayette, Missouri. 


B. F. Mead, a girl of sprightly disposition, in the 4th year of 
her age, was kicked on the back part of the head by a horse, o 
the 15th of April last. As the patient lived five miles in the 
country, it was nearly three hours after the reception of the iv 
jury, before [ saw her. On my arrival, 1 tound her covered 


with blood from the wound, ina state of complete insensibility; 


respiration slow and laborious; eyes vacant, with dilated pupils; 
pulse slow, regular, and rather full; voluntary motion complete 
ly suspended, without convulsion or spasm; skin florid, moist 
and several degrees below the healthy temperature. 

On examining the wound, I found the occipital bone exter 
sively fractured and depressed, with an area corresponding to 
the horses hoof, the lower curvature of the depression beiig 
just above the occipital cross, the wound bleeding freely, and 
the comminuted brain discharging through the crevices of the 
bone. 

From a sense of professional duty, rather than from any hope 
of success, | determined to remove the portions of bone that 
were pressing on the cerebrum. Accordingly, having washed 
away the coagulated blood, and cut off the hair as closely as pos 
sible with a pair of scissors, ] made an incision two inches long 
from the middle of the wound to the centre of the semicircula! 
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jepression, dissected up the flaps, and removed sixteen spicula 
of bones On the removal of the bone, the little patient began 
‘o manifest some signs of sensibility, indicated by a slight incli- 
nation, accompanied with an indistinct muttering call to her 
mother, who now took and held her during the remainder of the 
operation. The surface of the dura mater exposed, was about 
equal to @ French crown, extending from the transverse sinus 
upwards to the junction of the cccipital and parietal bones.— 
The dura mater was entire, except at the lower part of the 
wound, where it was lacerated to an extent sufficient to admit 
of a luxuriant growth of * hernia cerebri,” which, in the pro- 
sress of the cure, proved very troublesome. Several large pie- 
cesof bone which adhered at the upper extremity, but below 
were much depressed, were elevated, and suffered to remain, 
and all healed favorably, although from one piece the external 
table was removed. The flaps were drawn over the whole of the 
dura mater which was uninjured, and retained by strips of adhe- 
sive plaster. ‘The rest of the wound was dressed with pledgets 
of dry lint, and allowed to suppurate; the whole covered by a 
roller bandage. 

The incision made for the purpose of removing the bone, 
healed by the first intention. Small quantities of brain were 
discharged, and a considerable flow of blood took place at sev- 
eral of the first dressings, and during the cicatrization, numer- 
ous spicules of bone exfoliated, and were thrown off. The dis- 
charge from the wound, at first dark and serous, assumed, in 
thecourse of six or eight days, the appearance of laudable pus, 
but about this time, fungus cere bri, began to appear, which, 
eventually, proved a source of great difficulty and embarrass- 
ment. 

Two weeks after the injury, a portion of the inner table of 
the os occipitis, about as wide, and a little longer than a man’s 
thumb, exfoliated, and was removed without injuring the mem- 
brane over the cerebellum. This fragment, which was remov- 
ed from the centre of the occipital bone, must have extended 
balfaninch below the occipital ridge, and the fact may seem to 
thow the error of the opinion once entertained, that wounds of 
shis part are necessarily mortal. 
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The general treatment pursued, was very simple. Active 
catharsis was kept up for a few days, by salis and senna, any . 
system of the most rigid abstinence was enjoined, and sinc) 
enforced. No inflammatory symptoms super ened, nor any de. 
rangement of the digestive functions, and after the effects of th 
concussion and compression had subsided, the mental facultieg 
were completely restored, and the patient manifested a degree gf 
sprightliness and intelligence, very unusaal in one of her age 
The upper part of the wound healed by the first intention: and 
the lower part began to secrete healthy pus, and to put fort) 
healthy granulations, about the sixth or eigth day. About this 
time, fungus cere bri began to appear, the difficulty of subduiig 
which, although | was aware that the tendency to this mor 
bid growth, in organic lesions of the brain, was equalled on); by 
the professional attendance necessary to suppress it, far exceed. 
ed all my expectations. By the frequent application of pre 
sure with the dry sponge, according to the directions of Profes 
sor Dudley,* I was enabled effectually to check, and reduce i, 
On two occasions, 1 had recourse to the knife, not so mud 
with view to its entire removal, as to ascertain the relative mer 
its of the two modes of practice. No unfavorable sympions 
supervened ; nothing that would indicate the impropriety oir 
moving the entire tumour by the scalpel, but as the application 
of the sponge was less terrifying, and equally effectual, it wa 
afterwards ex¢lusively relied upon. In the course of her i 
covery, the wound became somewhat indolent, and occasiouall 
required stimulating applications, an indication which was efee 
tually fulfilled by the peroxide of mercury. The wound we 
perfectly healed in less than three months, without any ollie 
untoward symptom. 

When we consider the violence, the seat, and the extent of thi 
injury, we look upon the perfect recovery, with the uninterrupt 
healthful play of the mental faculties, and the entire absence 
any unfavorable constitutional symptoms, as a very unusual 0 
currence ; and as such, not unworthy of being recorded. [n cot 


* Transylvania Journal of Medicine, Vol. I. No. 1. 
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clusion we will take the liberty of remarking that the influence 
nic this injary may have on the organ of philoprogerfitive- 
jess nay form an interesting object of inquiry to the phrenolo- 
gist; a id at some future day the development of these organs 
miy convey some u useful infornration, and call forth much inge- 
pious speculation upon this subject. 

Editorial Remarks. —We publish the above case, as well from 
its in eresting characier, as from a wish to direct the attention 
of the younzer members of the profession to the subject of in- 
juries of tie head generally. From the greater thickness and 
grength of the occiput, and the proportionate degree of vio- 
lence requisite to fracture the skull in this part; the vicinity of 
te spiual marrow. and of the origin of those nerves which pre- 
ade over the most important functions of the animal economy ; 
aid the dense covering of muscles and fascia with which this 
part is covered, injuries of the cerebellum are attended with 
much more danger than any of the other parts of the brain. 
The inildness of the symptoms in the present case, may, perhaps, 
insone degree ve attributed to the fact, that from the imperfect 
ositication of the cranium, the fracture of the occiput, in this 
instance, was attended with less concussion.of the brain, than must 
necessarily have accompamed so extensive an injury at a latter 
period ol. lite. 

To young physicians we would particularly recommend the 
tudy of the surgical anatomy of the head, asid the acquisition 
of (hat practical skill which is necessary to enable them to meet 
those emergencies which are perpetually liable to occur to 
piysicians in the country, in whieli they are compelled to ope- 
rale without professional advice or assistance. As an additional 
weentive to the student, in the study of this particular branch 
of his profession, it may be urged that while the great import- 
ace of the brain calls for the most prompt and skilful treat- 
ment,in no other case are the requisite information and manual 
dexterity more completely within the reach of every practitioner, 
orare the rules of practice, notwithstanding the uncertainty of 
ihe result in particular cases, defined with more accuracy and 
precision. 
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Art.—Il]. Observations on the final cause of Menstruation, By 
James C. Frinuey, M. D. 


Every thing connected with the subject of generation, ha 
been, at all times, a subject of lively and peculiar interest, 
The strong passions which nature, for the accomplishment ¢j 
her purposes, has implanted in the different sexes, and the tep. 
der relations, and the amiable and generous sentiments whic) 
arise from the relation in which they stand to each other, hay. 
rendered this a subject of inquiry and of curiosity, to every 
class of society. The student of Natural History would natura. 
ly direct his attention to this subject; and some of the most dix 
tinguished friends of philosophy, have attempted to illustrat 
it by their investigations. The inquiry has been pursued with 
the more avidity, from a delusive hope, that nature has here ¢. 
posed her mode of workmanship more immediately to our vier, 
and that the veil which she has elsewhere so carefully throw 
over her operations, might here perhaps be drawn aside. Butshe 
holds out her inducements to investigation, only to elude its ef 
forts, and to lead the bold inquirer aside from the high road of 
science, into the devious paths of vain speculation. Upon w 
subject has more labor been bestowed, and upon no subject 
have the inquiries of the most powerful minds terminated in re 
sults so perfectly unsatisfactory. Vain hypotheses, and unfou 
ded speculations, have followed each other in rapid successio, 
and for a time, served to gratify the inquisitive mind of man with 
the specious of knowledge, until some new theorist has given 
currency toa rival system, rather by pulling down the frail {ab 
ric of his predecessor, than by establishing one more substantia 
of his own. 

[t is upon the attention of the physiologist, and the physiciat, 
that this subject has the strongest claims. Upon the tormer, 0 
account of the powerful influence which the organs of gener 
tion exert over the whole animal economy: an influence, which, 
commencing at a very early period of life, and at a time when 
they are so little developed, as scarcely to convey any idea o 
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the important office they are afterward to subserve, is secretly 
modifying the character, form, and disposition of the sex, and 
imparting to each those powers, sentiments, and feelings requi- 
ite to qualify them for the part they are afterward to perform. 
These organs exert, both on the male and on the female, a very 
powerful influence, but of a very opposite kind. To the frame 
of the former it gives the structure, and imparts the vigor and 
strength, necessary for the part he is to act in the bustling and 
active scenes of life. ‘They give to the latter that structure 
which is best adapted to parturition, and develope those or- 
gans which must supply nourishment to her offspring. 

Their influence on the moral, active, and intellectual powers 
is equally striking. In both sexes they tend to refine and im- 
prove these faculties. To the one they give courage and en- 
terprise, combined with tenderness and generosity ; to the other 
those interesting mauners and amiable virtues, which are requi- 
site to win the affections and soften the cares of her husband, 
and to provide for the comfort and to cultivate the moral and in- 
tellectual faculties of her cnildren. 

To the attention of Physicians, this subject is recommended, 
by the fact that the important office these organs are destined 
lo subserve in the animal economy, their great sensibility, and 
the numerous sympathies by which they are connected with the 
rest of the system, give them a predominating influence, espe- 
cially in the female sex, through a great period of life, and prove 
30 frequent an avenue of disease, as to call for the exercise of 
professional skill, under circumstances calculated to elicit the 
most generous feelings of our nature. 

A few physiologists, of late years, warned by the failure of 
their predecessors, havé pursued their researches in the true 
spirit of modern philosophy, and have, perhaps, acquired all the 
‘nformation that simple observation can convey. Much, howe- 
ver, remains to be done in the way of analogical illustration, and 
we have no doubt that in future, much light will, in this way, 
be thrown upon the obscure physiology of these organs. 

Under the influence of a feeling of this kind, we are disposed 
‘0 offer some remarks upon the uses of menstruation. The ill 
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success of our predecessors is certainly a very powerful reaso,, 
why we should tread in their steps with caution, and confine oyy. 
selves to the surer regions of experiment and observation, rathe; 
than enter into a field where we can be guided only by the yp 
certain light of analogy; but the efforts of many ot the mos 
illustrious ornaments of science will sanction our efforts, and, jf 
it should be necessary, mitigate the mortification of a failure, 
The speculations in which we are engaged are not indeed calcy. 
lated very directly to advance the interests of the healing art; 
but truth is always desirable, and correct views, at once preven 
the mind from wandering in pursuit of error, and prepare it fo; 
those exertions which are more immediately connected with the 
exercise of professional duty. 

This periodical discharge is peculiar to the human female, 
Of the numerous and unsatisfactory hypotheses which have been 
formed in explanatios of its final cause, we shall notice but 
three. 

Galen supposed that after the completion of the growth of 
the body, the fluids no longer required for the completion of 
the organs, existed in excess, and that nature was supposed to 
keep up this supply in the female sex, as a provision for the 
nourishment of the foetus. In order, however, to avoid any 
injurious consequences from plethora, an outlet was to be pro 
vided until gestation should appropriate the surplus fluids to their 
proper objects. This outlet is generally found in the vessels of 
the uterus, yet when nature is prevented by accidental circum 
stances, from relieving herself in this manner, the vessels ol 
other surfaces may assume a vicarious office, and the system be 
relieved by a discharge from the breasts, &c. &c. Numerous 
facts, so well authenticated as to leave ho room for doubt, do 
indeed establish the fact, that discharges of this nature, observ: 
ing the regular menstrual period, do take place, but they ar 
comparatively so rare, that they are to be looked upon rather 4 
anomalies, which the present state-of physiological science does 
not permit us to explain, than as affording any substantial sup 
port to this opinion. But we will defer our objections to thii 
opinion, until we come to the consideration of the views of Dr. 
Cullen. 
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This author advanced an idea very analogous to that 
of Galen, but founded on the supposition of local, instead 
of general plethora, As the growth of each organ in the body 
issuccessively completed, he supposes that the excess of fluids 
thus left in the system, is diverted to other organs. The uterine 


system, coming last ‘to perfection, is left in a plethovic condition, 


which is relieved by an effusion from the mouth: of the vessels 
opening upon the surface of the uterus, by an effort of nature 
to which we have many analogies in t!\e hi-torv of the diseases 
of the animal economy. The discharge thus produced to 
relieve a particular contingency, is afterward kept up by that 
tendency to periodical returns, which we meet with in many of 
the animal organs, and especially in the uterus. 

The errors of both these opinions, we think, may be shown 
bya very similar train of reasoning. 

1. Menstruation is not adiseased, but a hea!thful action of the 
female system, designed to answer some important indication 
in generation, and so essential to this process, that impregnation 
may be said never to take place when this is deranged ; and 
hence it is guarded by nature with such peculiar care, that the 
‘lightest derangement and irregularity in this respect, throws 
the whole system into confusion. It sympathizes also with the 
system in the deranged functions of the otherorgans, and is very 
frequently suppressed when the other secretions are suspended, 
although a very plethoric condition of thesystem may prevail ; 
and, on the other hand, when the system is worn down by some 
wasting disease, it frequently continues, provided the general 
integrity of the functions of the organs be preserved, until 
the powers of life are nearly exhausted, 

2, It cannot depend upon plethora, because at the very period 
itmakes it appearance, and fora considerable time afterward, 
the whole system is growing with great rapidity, and in conse- 
quence of the new appetites, passions, and emotions, which are 
at this time called into action, is subjected to a wear and 
‘ear unknown at any other period ef life. 

3. Lastly, the whole history of the animal economy shews, 
that in its healthful condition, there is a strict connexion be" 
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tween its wants and the supply of nufriment. Ifan addition.) 
supply becomes necessary in consequence of any accidenta| 
drain, or for the growth of an organ, the nutritive vessels ap, 
temporarily called into increased action, to meet the demand. 
and if the change produced in the system be not so great as tg 
induce a state of disease, when the necessity for this increased 
action ceases gradua'ly accommodate themselves to the change 
of circumstances. If, therefore, symptoms of plethora occa. 
sionally appear at the period of puberty, it is not that they 
attend asa necessary consequence, upon the completion of the 
animal growth ; but that the nutritive vessels, called into uny. 
sual aetivity to meet the present wants of the system, occasion. 
ally overact their part ; or that the increase of sensibility and 
vascular action, which invariably attend the growth of the body, 
render it, at this time, peculiarly liable to disease. 

The opinion of Mr. Charles Bell is, we think, entitled to more 
credit. He supposes that a periodical excitement takes place 
in the system, for the purpose of maturing the ovum ; and that 
the flow of blood is intended to allay the excited state of the 
uterine vessels. This opinion, which is strengthened by the 
previous symptoms, and by dissections, derives additional con- 
firmation from other considerations. 

In the lower orders of animals, the union of the sexes suc- 
éeed the excitement of the uterine system almost invariably, and 
the regular courses-of eventsindicated by nature, follows each 
other in uninterrupted succession. If this should not be the 
case, the short periodical excitement of the organs, followed by 
long intervals of perfect quiescence, affords but a slight oppor. 
tunity for structural derangement to take place. In the human 
family, the uterine system is kept in a state of almost continual 
excitement, while the moral considerations, which result from 
the social condition in which it was evidently the design of the 
Creator that man should be placed, prevent that train of events 
by which the evil consequences of this excitement might be 
obviated. Hence, in females that are barren, and more espe 
cially, in those that live in a state’ celibacy, a foundation is laid 
for various structural diseases, cancer, &c. &c. Nature, both 
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in the natural and moral world, frequently employs agents to 
modify the excessive action of her instruments, and the animal 
propensities arising from the healthy action of the generative 
organs, proceeds so nearly to the extent of disease, that an 
agent of this kind may be considered as far from being unneces- 
sary. Above all, there is avery close analogy between this 
discharge and the remedies to which, on similar occasions, nature 


usually resorts. 
To this hypothesis, for, in the absence of any direct and con- 


clusive evidence, it can be regarded only in the light of an 
hypothesis, we have no satisfactory objection to offer ; and as 
its admission will not militate against the view we have taken, 
we shall avoid its further discussion, simply remarking, that we 
consider the suggestion as entitled to more consideration than 
any that has hitherto been offered. 

This discharge, as we have already remarked, occurs with too 
much regularity in almost every condition of health, is too 
intimately connected with the fruitful condition of these organs, 
and is preserved by nature with too much care, tobe looked 
upon either as the result of disease, or as destined to perform a 
secondary part in preparing the uterine system for the perform- 
ance of its functions. 

We shall, therefore, proceed to inquire into the peculiarities 
which characterize the process of generation in women, with 
the hope of finding some use for this discharge, more in accord- 
ance with the importance which nature has attached to it. 

Upon inquiring into the manner in which the foetus in vivip- 
arous animals is connected with the uterus of the mother, we 
find, that among many individual peculiarities, three general 
modes of union may be observed. 

!, In the first, the membranes enveloping the ovum, have 
animmediate vascular connexion with the uterus, without the 
intervention of a placenta. 

2, In the second, the ovum is connected to the uterus by 
means of one, or more placentz, the foetal and maternal parts 
of which are distinct. 

Vou. IV. No. 3. 4 
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3. The third variety is met with in man and the monkey 
tribes, in which is formed a deciduous membrane secreted by th, 
vessels of the internal surface of the uterus that, witb the whole 
placenta, is thrown off at parturition. 

In this peculiarity we are disposed to seek for the explanatioy 
we have in viewg All the mucous membranes, under a certain 
grade of irritation, appear to have the power of secreting a men. 
brane of coagulable lymph imperfectly organized. In the pre. 
sent instance, the functions of the organ require that a men. 
brane should be formed with a more perfect organization, and 
under a degree of irritation that should not exceed the healthy 
grade. For this purpose, a set of vessels would appear to be 
necessary, that would open readily upon the surface of the ute. 
rus, and secrete a vascular and organized membrane, under that 
slight degree of irritation which the local determination con ¢e.- 
quent upon conception would produce. 

It is peculiar to the females of our species, that they continue 
constantly in a condition favorable for conception, during the 
whole period from purberty to the time that the power of repro: 
duction entirely fails. In order that these vessels may not 
suffer (as other parts of the vascular system do when their ac: 
tion is not immediately called for in the system) from the inac 
tivity in which they are often kept, in consequence of moral 
obligations and other circumstances of an accidental nature, it 
would appear to be necessary that they should occasionally be 
called into exercise. ‘This discharge we suppose to be the 
means to which nature has recourse for this purpose. 

In confirmation of this opinion, we find that the uterus, ina 
state of disease, frequently forms this membrane under a stale 
of irritation so slight, as to produce no general febrile action ia 
the system. Dr. Eberle, indeed, supposes that this adventitious 
membrane is always the result of irritation. Granting this 
to be the case, the irritation, since it is frequently entirely 
local in its character, must be very slight ; and if a greater de- 
gree of febrile action occasionally attends, it may rather be 
attributed to the the disturbance produced by the derangement 
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sf the functions of so important an organ as the uterus, than 
io the inflammatory character of the local disease. 

If it be inquired why this discharge is peculiar to the human 
family, and is not met with in other animals that secrete the 
deciduous membrane, we reply : 

1, All other animals have periodical seasons when their 
organs are prepared for conception. Conception and gestation 
almost invariably follow this state of preparation. If acciden- 
tal circumstances should prevent this, they relapse again into 

their former state of inactivity, until the periodical excitement 
again returns. ‘Thus, even when their natural habits are sub- 
verted by domestication, their generative system through a 
great portion of the year, is as completely dormant, as before 
puberty ; and in many animals,requires as remarkable a devel- 
opment to prepare it for conception, as takes place at that 
period. May we not, therefore, reasonably suppose, that the 
different condition which Providence has imposed upon woman, 
would require a corresponding modification in the structure and 
physiology of these organs. 

2, To those who are dissatisfied with this explanation, we 
would remark, that the structure and organization of animal 
life is more complicated, in proportion as we advance in the 
scale of animated nature. Nature has given to most animals 
suflicient powers of self preservation, and reproduction, to 
enable them to exist comfortably in the sphere in which she 
las designed them to move, and to continue their species. Be- 
yond this, she has been sparing of her gifts. Accordingly, we 
ind that those which possess organs calculated to enable them 
topreserve their existence in one element, are either destitute 
of those organs which would qualify them to move in another, 
orpossess them in avery imperfect condition. Those animals 
whose imbecility exposes them to the attacks of the more rapa- 
cious species, bring forth a numerous progeny after a short and 
easy gestation. In those that are protected by their size, 
‘irength, or courage, the perfection and birth of the foetus is 
accomplished by a slower and more laborious process. The 
intelligence of man gives him a very great superiority over 
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other animals, and hence in conformity with this universal law, 
his organs, except where a more perfect organization is neceggq. 
ry to develop, or subserve his intellectual character, are com. 
paratively imperfect. This imperfection is peculiarly to he 
witnessed in those organs, which are concerned in the reproduc. 
tion of the species. The very structure and position of the 
uterus exposes the female to many dangers and inconvenience 
in gestation, from which the inferior animals are free ; parturj. 
tion is more painful and hazardous, and as an extension of the 
same principle, the infant is more helpless, continues tonger jp 
a state of dependence, and requires more education to enable 
it to provide for its own wants, than we meet with in other 
animals. Why, therefore, should we be surprised if the same im 
perfection should attend this part of the system, in its unimpreg. 
nated state; and if in preparing these organs for conception, 
and in preserving them in that condition, the female should be 
subjected to inconveniences from which other animals ar 
exempt. 

We have taken for granted, throughout this essay, upon the 
autherity of Mr. Lawrence, that this evacuation is not met with 
in the monkey tribes. Mr. L. states, that the popular belief 
which has been countenanced by some distinguished physician, 
has risen from the fact of the peculiar liability of these animal 
to uterine hemorrhage. Either opinion, however, is favorable 
toour view, inasmuch as it tends to show that a provision has 
been made for the secretion of the decidua, by a set of vessels 
larger, and opening upon the surface of the uterus more reat: 
ily, than occurs in other animals. 


Art—lV. Case of Epilepsy, communicated by J, M. Stavexto, 
M. D. Late Professor of Surgery in the Medical Departmen 
of the Columbian College. 


In the summer of 1827, a gentleman of about fifty-three 
years of age and of sedentary habits, as he was walking from 
Washington City to Georgetown, suddenly fell to the ground 
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and was violently convulsed. Afterafew minutes he came to 
himself, and walked, not without much difficulty, to his lodgings 
in Georgetown, a distance of about halfa mile. He was put 
to bed and shortly after had another convulsion, which was 
followed by great exhaustion, during which the contents of the 
bladder and rectum were involuntarily discharged. 1 was sent 
for, and saw him that evening. I found him very weak from 
his convulsions, his pulse was full and soft, and there was nothing 
to indicate the slightest apoplectic tendency. His mind was 
unimpaired and though he confessed himself much alarmed, 
coolly reasoned on the consequences. He was a man of great 
regularity in his mode of life, and his tongue did not seem to 
indicate that the epilepsy was of a gastric origin ; after direct- 
ing a stimulating pediluvium, I left him. The next morning 
he was better, sitting up and trying to write. He found that 
he could not command the motions of the right hand, and 
shewed me with great concern the almost illegible lines that he 
had written. This gradually vanished and in a few days 
he was able to walk over to my house, a distance of two 
miles, thinking himself perfectly recovered. A week or 
ten days after this,as he was walking along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, another convulsion prostrated him. He was carried 
into an adjoining house and some one bled him. The venesec- 
tion appeared to cause a repetition of the convulsion. He was 
put to bed and a man was hired to attend him. WhenI saw 
him the next morning he addressed me by name, then suddenly 
turned on his left side and the whole right side of his body 
underwent a powerful convulsion which lasted about a minute 
and then gradually abated. From the consequent debility he 
slowly aroused, and entered into free conversation, which was 
arrested in about ten minutes by a similar convulsion, lasting 
much about the same length of time as the preceding, and 
which left him much inthe same state. His attendant told me 
that these convulsions had succeeded each other during the 
whole night at intervals of ten or fifteen minutes and that 
they resembled those that I had first witnessed. The patient’s 
pulse was weak, and small, and quick. The skin, tongue, and 
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countenance were natural. The bowels were constipated . 
during the convulsions, the face was frightfully distorted on th, 
right side and the eyes wildly rolled in various directions, {hy 
lids remaining wide open. ‘There was a regular motion of thy 
right arm at the commencement of each convulsion by whic, 
the thumb nail was brought over the forehead, ploughing up th. 
skin and keeping the face bloody. I ought to mention mor 
particularly that the convulsive action was confined to the righ 
side of the body, the left remaining perfectly in a quiescey; 
state, with the muscles flaccid, resembling in a very striking 
manner the effect of the strychnos nux vomica in Hemiplegia, 

Without giving minutely the daily history of the case, | yj 
simply state that these convulsions continued at the same inter. 
vals for nine days ; his bodily vigor sinking under their exhauy. 
ing effects, but his mind continuing calm and collected in the 
intermissions. He talked unreservedly with me on his tempo 
ral affairs, and was perfectly sensible of his dangerous state, 
He requested me to write to his sister in Corsica, of whic) 
island be was a native, to inform her of his disolution when it 
should occur. His vital energies were evidently giving way 
and I looked forward to his certain departure. 

He was a man of highly accomplished education, a graduate 
of one of the most distinguished Universities of Italy, and spoke 
the Latin, Italian, and French with great fluency. It is very 
singular that from the moment of his attack he utterly forgot 
what little of English he had learned during his residence in 
Great Britain and America, nor did he ever recover it. Ye! 
he retained a facile remembrance of the languages he had 
learned in his boyhood. 

Notwithstanding | made use of all the therapeutic means 
which are universally employed in similar cases, and though | 
had the benefit of the advice of Drs. Mechlin and Borrows, of 
Washington, I am free to confess my belief that our remedies 
were of very little service, and that his recovery is to be ascrib- 
ed to the powerful efforts of his system. 

For he did recover, and the only vestige of his disease that 
remained was slight hemiplegia on the right side, which did not 
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materially interfere with his walking. This, too, gradually wore 
off, and when, some months after, he left the city, a very slight 
balt in his gait indicated the relics of his paralysis. 

A short time before he left Washington he communicated 
io me confidentially the cause of his disease, with a request 
that afterhis death I would publish his case. He is since dead 
ina distant land, and I now comply with his request in presenting 
his history tothe Profession. From what I can learn he fell a 
victim to the baleful cause which I proceed tomention. Eccle- 
siasticus fuit, et regulis ecclesiae suze a matrimonio prohibitus. 
Percomplurimos annos assuefactus fuit libidinis suze de mastur- 
batione solatium proebere. 

| am aware that this is no new case. The writings of Tissot 
Broussais, ’ournier, and others, present many interesting cases 















of this character. 

This miserable victim of a habit, unfortunatély but too com- 
mon, ascribed the failure of his memory and of his health to this 
cause, and bitterly did he lament that the institutions of his sect 
prescribed a life of celibacy which so illy corresponded with his 
passions and social feelings. 











Artn—V. Remarks on the influence of Acids in promoting Salivu- 
tion. Communicated in a letter to Da. Drake. 






Dear Sin.—I observed in the April No. of the “ Western 
Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences,” an article from the 
North American Med. and Surg. Journal, noticing a letter of 
Dr. Harty, of Dublin, in which it is stated that the use of the 
sulphate of quinine accelerates mercurial salivation; and fre- 
quently induces calomel to excite ptyalism, when it probably 
would not otherwise have occurred. 

In reflecting on this subject, I am inclined to think that Dr. 
Harty has not made the requisite observation on the use of the 
article. I have been in the practice of using the sulphate of 
quinine pretty extensively for several years, during the adinin- 
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istration of calomel, and have observed no such effect as tira; 
accelerating mercurial salivation. Besides, Dr. H. has not sta. 


ted his manner of preparing and exhiliting the quinine, which jy 
certainly very important in forming an opinion on the subjec, 
If Dr. H. dissolved the quinine in water, by adding a sma 
qefantity of diluted sulphuric acid, as is a very common practice 
ptyalism, when calomel or any other preparation of mercury 
had been used, would be a very probable consequence, as | hay 
often witnessed ; but the salivation in this case, would be Owing 
to the acid in the mixture, and not to the quinine. 

Ihave observed for a number of years, that acids of any kinj 
will cause calomel to affect the mouth, when no such effeg 
would have resulted from its use, had the acids been entirely 
avoided. 

Bilious remittent fevers prevailed extensively, during th 
summer of 1828, in this place and the surrounding country, 
and my brother and myself were in the daily use of calomel a 
a cathartic, and quinine as a tonic, in the later stages of the 
disease ; yet we had not more than five or six cases of sore mouth, 
and these were brought about by the use of acids—lemonade, 
vinegar, or soda powders, in which there was an excess of acid, 
or pickles, &c. We are in the practice of giving calomel libe 
rally, without having any thing like ptyalism in any case where 
we do not wish to produce it, and can get our patients rigidly 
to follow directions. 

I am of opinion, that in remittent fevers, mercury, when it 
action is determined to the glands about the mouth, become, 
instead of a salutary remedy, a local irritant. If this opinion be 
true, a salivation ought not to be produced by mercury, in this 
disease, unless we feel confident that we can produce,at the same 
time, a mercurial fever, which shall supercede and take the place 
of the original disease. Even in this case it is questionable, 
whether the indication may not be better answered by a differ 
ent course. I have long since adopted the opinion, that we may, 
with proper care, have all the advantages which mercury can afford; 
without its inconveniences, in every description of fever calling fo 
its use. With these views, I have prescribed it almost habitv- 
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,lly, both as a cathartic and alterative, only using the precau- 
tion to direct my patients to avoid every kind of acid. The 
prejudices, and almost insuperable objections which many peo- 
ple have to the use of calomel, seem to have had their origin in 
he inconveniences on salivation. ‘These prejudices frequently 
deprive us of the use of this invaluable article: an article which 
we can use when scarcely any other can be retained in the 
siomach; which, when combined with opium, has no superior in 
calming an irritable stomach; which will change the secretions 










of the liver, and chylopeetic vicera, froma morbid to a healthy 
sind, more certainly than any other in the materia medica. 





Humanity requires that we should inflict no more pain, nor 






yubject our patients to no more inconvenience or suffering, than 
the necessity of the case absolutely demands. Why should we 





hen subject our patients to the pain and incon\en ice of a 






mercurial sore mouth, when we are able to cure them without 
it; especially if we can obtain all the remedial agency of mercu- 





ry without salivation? 
If avoiding every kind of acid during the use of mercury, will 





enable our patients to escape salivation, by reversing the rule 





in those cases in which we wish a spéedy salivation, we may 





nost always succeed in producing this effect, by giving acid 





a 
drinks freely, and at the same time washing the mouth with 
vinegar, or other acids. This 1 have found true in those few ca- 







es in which [| have had occasion to try it. And I have very 
litle doubt that ether practitioners, afier a fair trial, will find it 






generally the case. 

[have been led to make these remarks, in consequence of 
not heing able to recolleet any notice of the effect of acids, 
vhen given along with, or shortly after the use of, calomel.— 
Should you think them of any use to the profession, you are at 
liberty to publish them. Very respectfully, your friend, 

THOS. TOWNSEND. 

Massilon, Stark Co. Ohio, Sep. 16th, 1830. 


Vor. lV. No, we 7) 
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Art.— VI. An account of some sporadic Cases of Apihous Si», 
Mouth, occurring in Pregnant Females, and attended with some y, 
usual Symptoms. By Dr. Joun Cook Bennet, of Barnesyiije 


Ohio. 


Believing it to be the duty of every physician, to record ang 
report all diseases attended with malignant or uncommon symp. 
toms, I proceed to give you an account of a very troublesome 
disease, several cases of which have lately fallen under my ob. 
servation, and were attended with a degree of obstinacy and ». 
verity, that | was perfectly unprepared for by any thing | hag 
previously seen or read. 

The subjects of the disease were all females in a state of 
pregnancy. Whether this circumstance had an influeice jy 
predisposing to the disease, or whether the association wa 
merely accidental, the number of cases I have met with does 
not authorize me to determine. The first symptom which at 
tracted the attention of the patient, was an immoderate flow of 
saliva, as profuse as if the salivary glands were acted upon by 
mercury. ‘The saliva soon became so offensive to the patient, 
as to keep the stomach in a state of continual irritation, and iz 
the more severe cases, to produce anorexia, and occasional vom: 
iting. ‘The tongue soon became.coated in the centre, and of a 
fiery red upon its margin. In a few days, small white vesicle 
appeared on the tip and edges of the tongue. These vesicle 
soon extended over the whole surface of the mouth, and were 
much disposed to ulcerate, that deep and troublesome sores 
were formed, so very irritable that scarcely any thing could be 
taken into the mouth without causing extreme pain. The dit 
ease soon extended to the alimentary canal, its progress being 
marked by a burning sensation in the stomach, with tenderness 
on pressure, flatulence, acidity.and disposition to vomit, in some 


instances so great as to reject with violence every thing receir- 
ed into the stomach. The administration of cathartics produced 
watery evacuations, frequently combined with membrarott 
flakes of coagulable lymph, or with streaks of blood, and in the 
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jivanced stages of the disease, with pus. The irritation in 
jome cases appeared to extend to the schneiderian membrane, 
as both the taste and smell were very much impaired. 

The febrile symptoms were very slight in the early stages of 
the disease, except in one case,in which they ran high. When, 
however, the patient became reduced from ‘he salivation, pain, 
and loss of sleep, the vascular system partook in the general irri- 
tability. ‘The salivation and the apthous condition of the mouth 
continued about four months, and then gradually subsided. Up- 
on one case, a troublesome dysuria attended. 

In the treatment of the disease, mild purgatives, principally 
gastor oil and magnesia, were used at the commencement. 
and occasionally, as the symptoms required, throughout the 
disease, aud were a!most the only remedies that proved of 
decided utility. The various antacids were used with very 
little advantage. The great irritability and soreness limited 
us very much in the use of gargles. The aqueous solution of 
spium, produced temporary palliation ; the various astringent 
gargles were tried withot affording relief. The most advan- 
tage was derived, in the advanced stage of the disease, from a 
weak preparation of muriatic acid. ‘The above with the occa- 
sioval administration of an anodyne, as the severity of the pain 
and the irritability of the system required, was the ontline of 
the remedial treatment pursued. The diet of the patient at 
the commencement, was composed principally of mucilaginous 
drinks, and in the advanced stages, to these were added light 
articles of farinaceous food. 

Five of my patients recovered, and one died. f am not 
aware that any mode of treatment was materially instrumental 
in shortening the disease. It appeared obstinately to run its 
course, in spite of our remedies, continuing about four months. 
n each case, and then gradually subsiding. 
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Ant. VII. 4 Practice of Physic, omprising most of the Diseas, 
not treated of in “ Diseases of Females,” and “ Diseases of 
Children.” By Wittiam P, Dewees, M. D. Adjunct Pro. 
fessor of Midwifery in the University of Pennsylvania; 
In two volumes. Philadelphia, Carey & Lea, 1830. p. 609, 


“ We live in an age in which the fear of debility, causes a prodiyal 


use of stimulants ; and this too often, at the expense of health, and the 
t,” 


life of the patient.”—Broussais, Phleg. Chron, vol. ii. p. 82. 


“ ‘jad | dared to bleed freely, and especially by means of 


leeches, the patient might have been saved ; but I was afraid o 


dibility. But, who is to blame !”—Jb, p, 178. 


The Profession have so long been looking for some general 
work on the Practice of Medicine from the Philadelphia School, 
that we at length hail with pleasure, the work of Dr. Dewees, 
Hi- accuracy of observation, his judgment, his lucid descrip 
tions, aresurpassed by very few. His copious manner, which 
pursues a subject throughout all its ramifications, and leaves 
no'hing to be supplied by the judgment or imagination of bis 
reader, nay, indeed, be considered as an objection by many, 
but upon this point we are not disposed to ecavil with him. The 
talent for writing rules of practice. concise and comprehensive, 
is given to few, and the great mapority of readers are better 
pl ased, and more instructed by copious illustrations and 
details. 

Dr. Dewees has not pretended to give a very perfect arrange 
ment of diseases, nor a complete view of the state of medicine 
at the present day. 1. He has omitted the diseases of which 
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ne has already treated in his former works. 2. With still more 

propriety, we think, he has omitted those diseases which have 
jot fallen under his own observation, Every manual of medi- 

cine is, at present, burdened with unsatisfactory accounts of the 

symptoms and treatment of dis ases, which the authors have 

never seen 3 and of which they cannot consequently be expect- 

edto olfvr any thing, original or interesting. The shades of 
disease are narked by tints of too delicate a shade, to admit 
of their being faithfully described, by persons who know them 
only through the reports of others ; and such is the abundance 
of writers in every department of medicine, that every branch 
of the profession may be safely left to persons acquainted with 
(he subject from personal observation. 3. Dr. Dewees has very 
wsely omitted sach diseases as his own experience has taught 
him no successful mode of managing. Of this kind are jaun- 
dice, hydrophobia, and almost all the neuralgiw, &c. together 
with some others, the treatment of which is not yet settled. 
After making these deductions, he bas selected but about thirty- 
five out of the numerous diseases which flesh is heir to, as 
the subject of his work. As the work is designed to be of a 
popular character, principally for the use of students, we are 
disposed to consider this as a very decided improvement. ‘These 
few diseases comprehend, in their treatment, almost all the 
principles of the science. It is of great importance to the 
student, on commencing the study of his profession, to have 
his attention confined to a few diseases, in which he may 
have distinctly placed before him, the prominent principles 
of the profession, that he may afterward apply to other 
forms of disease, when a more improved judgment has taught 
him to distinguish what is of practical utility, from that which 
is interesting merely, as matter of general professional infor- 
mation. 

But the narrow limits assigned us, require us to proceed to 
the examination of the work.’ More than fifty pages of the 
work are devoted to “General Observations,” comprehending 
every thing that can conduce to the benefit or comfort of the pa- 
‘lent, even to the minutest regulation that can affect his conve- 
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nience—a part of professional duty that is frequently left to j,, 
discretion of attendants, to the great detriment of the patient 
and the serious injury of the reputation of the physician, Np. 
thing tends so strongly to endear the physician to his patieg, 
and, by securing his confidence to command the regular a4. 
ninistration of remedies, as an assiduous attention to those mj. 
nute circumstances, and a careful anticipation of those |iti/, 
sources of discomfort, which are too often looked upon as be. 
neath the dignity of professional science. He ‘who would be, 
successful practitioner of medicine, must add to the most extep, 
ded general views of his profession, the constant habit of pj. 
nute observation. Sickness always has a tendency to bring the 
firmest mind down to the feelings and sentiments of childhood: 
and hence physicians of the slighest qualifications, with nothing 
to command either respect or admiration, frequently not oily 
secure the confidence of the public, but command a degree of 
auccess that many of their superiors nught be proud to equal, 
But our limits permit us to make no extracts from this part of the 
work. We shall therefore take leave of it, by recommending it 
to the diligent perusal of the young practitioner, with an assy. 
rance that his time could not be more profitably employed. 

So far as the theory of fever is concerned, he gives us to ur 
derstand that he is an unqualified Broussaian; considering it “a 
settled,” “that in all the supposed varieties of fever,” the lining 
membrane of the stomach is constantly found, after death, ina 
state of inflammation, and that all the phenomena of fever de: 
pend upon the altered condition of this organ, and consequcit: 
ly that all the remedial measures are such, and such only, as are 
calculated to diminish or remove it. And farther, “ that every 
thing which has not this tendency is not only useless, but is inj: 
rious.” 

Practically, however, the author is not so far a Broussaial 
as to prevent him from attempting to supplant the pathological 
state, by the liberal administration of purgatives, and occasion 
aliy of emetics. 

Chapter I. treats of the remedies for fever in general. The 
following remarks appear to us to be judicious: 
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« Fevers of every denomination, be their types what they may, fre. 
quently have sickness of stomach as an attendant, This nausea, or 
it may amount occasionally to vomiting, is always attributed by the 
sttendants upon the sick, to*“ a foul stomach,” and in their opinions, 
decidedly calls for an emetic. This, nine times out of ten, is an er- 
ror; for this sickness, &c., only points out a state of irritation of this 
organ; and so far from its being relieved by an emetic, 1s almost cer- 
tainly aggravated by it. In such cases, cathartic medicines of a 
moderately active kind should first be given; and if these do not af- 
ford relief, try, 2d, the direct application of such remedies as are 
known for their efficacy in such cases; and 3d, if these fail, counter- 
vritants must be used.” _ p, 73. 


For the first indication he prescribes grain doses of calomel, 
repeated every hour until eight grains are taken, to be followed, 
if necessary, by a few teaspoonsful of magnesia and enemata. 
For the second, small quantities of cold gum arabic water, milk 
and water,or what is almost certainly successful, the carbonate 
of soda in combination with gum arab., ol. mintha, and seltzer 
or common water, to be taken every half hour or hour, as the 
symptoms may be more or less urgent. For the third indica- 
tion he recommends cupping or leeching, sinapisms, and if the 
sickness be obstinate, a blister. 

While on the subject of emetics, we will express the opinion, 
that besides inflammatory irritation, irritability of the stomach 
may arise from a want of tone, the consequence of sympathy 
with that state of the surface produced by the chill. In both 
these conditions, although emetics are certainly hazardous, yet 
their great efficacy in intermittent fever, may render us anxious 
to avail ourselves of their use, 

Under the first condition, if the irritation be moderate, the 
emetic may be rendered safe by general or local bleeding. And 
under tlie second, by the liberal use of the vegetable diaphoret- 
ics, aromatics, opiates, or camphor. If their use be at all doubt- 
ful, antimony should be avoided, or at least be combined with 
ipecacuanha. ' 

For bleeding in fever, Dr. D. may be considered as a very gen- 
tral, almost a universal, and we think, a very judicious advo- 
cate, and his directions in different parts of the work are very 
‘plicit. The quantity taken is not to be determined by oz. 
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but by the effect produced upon the system. In certain epider. 
ics, as wel] asin certain constitutions, bleeding is, by many 
physicians, proscribed entirely, because it cannot be used wit, 
as much freedom as we are in the habit of employing it upon 
other occasions. Now we cansee no reason why this, like othe; 
remedies, should not be accommodated to the state of the SVs 
tem; or why a patient may not derive benefit from the loss of six 
or eight oz. of blood, who would sink under the loss of twenty 
oz. The reasoning of Rush, on this subject, if not strictly trye 
to the extent he carries it, at least merits attention; that if bleed. 
ing in old and debilitated habits, demands more caution, it is more 
imperiously called for by the fact that their frail and debilitate 
organs more readily give way to the violence of inflammatory 
action. We feel convinced, that from the prevalence of a pre. 
judice of this kind, much suffering has been permitted to go up. 
relieved, which might have been avoided by timely and judicious 


depletion. 
Under the head of Sweating, Dr. D. combats the very preva. 


lent idea, that the efficacy of the process is in proportion to the 
quantity of fluid evacuated by the skin. 


* * * Tn a number of instances we have known an over. 
wheliming sweat to be followed by a hard, rigid skin, and without the 
smallest diminution of the force of the arterial system, or the least 
abatement of the distressing and threatening symptoms, On the other 
hand, we have seen the whole system tranquillized and relieved by a 
gentle moisture breaking out spontaneously, or when produced by the 
exhibition of some proper remedy for this end, We may therefore 
lay it down as an invariable rule, as far as our experience justifies us 
in the assertion, that in no instance of fever, simply so called, does 
profuse sweating relieve as much as gentle perspiration. It follows, 
then, that this evacuation has been in too many instances indiscreetl) 
urged, 

In employing remedies with a view to promote perspiration, (for this 
is all that should be attempted,) we must regard with attentive care, 
Ist, the period; 2d, the state of the body as regards temperature; and 
3d, the agents themselves. 

The period of the febrile paroxysm at which we attempt its solution 
by this remedy, isa matter of great moment; we must, therefore, no! 
commence vur operation in the cold stage; nor should we be more suc: 
cessfu! at the formation of the hot stage, nor at its height, unless prope! 
evacuations have so much reduced the vigour of the pulse, as to ren 
der the operation of the medicine probable; or unless the fever itsell 
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‘si so mild a grade, that an impression can be made upon it by the 
exhibition of diaphoretics. It therefore follows, that we should «ot 
exhibit any one of this class uf medicines while the pulse ts full, hard, 
and frequent—for were we to do so, we should not only be foiled in 
our attempts, but have the mortification to see every symptom aggra- 
yated; for there is a “sweating point” of the’arterial system, as well 
isa “sweating point” of temperature.” p.77—78. 


ltis very necessary to attend hoth to the period of the parox- 
ysm, and the period of the disease; yet-his prohibition of dia- 
phoretics in the cold stage, is certainly tov general. Diaphoret- 
ics, in the practice of every practitioner much conversant with 
intermittent fever, have proved successful in breaking up the 
disease. 

The temperature of the body favourable to perspiration, he 
thinks is fixed too high by Dr. Alexander, at 108, and that 100 
or 102, is nearer the truth; and hence when the temperature is 
above this point, diaphoresis will best be promoted by reducing 
the temperature. 

Among the agents for producing perspiration, he mentions opi- 
uminthe following language: 


“If there be but a moderate degree of vigour in the pulse, or if it be 
soft, opium isa highly important drug, This medicine seems to merit 
adecided preference in all the more protracted forms of fever, or where 
the powers of the system have been pretty much expended; and in all 
those of weak action, even in the commencement, The proper time 
for its exhibition is at the early part of the hot stage. It should be 
given in*such quantities, and at such intervals, as to make a decided 
impression; but not so much as to have its narcotic effects predomi- 
nate; nor should the frequency of exhibition be such as to subject the 
system to this part of its influence, We therefore hold it wrong to 
give it, either in such a dose or doses, as will subject the brain to its 
anodvne powers; for whenever we induce this tendency to coma, we 
unnecessarily prostrate the sy8tem.” p. 79—80, , * as 


We shall permit him, however, to specify its application. Un- 
der the head of Intermittent Fever, after alluding to the prac- 
tice of Dr. Lind, of giving opium during the hot stage, he 
remarks: , 
_* * * Th this particular district of country we are of opinion, 
it should be given with caution, where bleeding, purging, and other 
‘epleting remedies, have not preceded its use, We have seen the 
most decided good effects of this remedy after a sufficient bleeding, 
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and would never hesitate to exhibit it where this evacuation had ¢. 
minished the force of the pulse; and where there was no iwarked deter. 
mination to the head, Ia the warmer parts of onr country, we need 
not perhaps be so cautious—as there, the disposition to inflarnmatopy 
diathesis is less; and opiutn can be given both earlier and with oye). 
er freedom, Besides, they resemble more the climates in which |) 
Lind found opium so useful. : 

If, then, the pulse be moderately soft, either from the disease no 
being much disposed to inflammation, or from previous depletion, » 
grain of opium, with a quarter of a grain cf the tartrate of antimony. 
may be given at the commencement of a hot fit; and if it act fayoyy. 
ably, it will procure a free perspiration over the whole body—jyjt 
instead of this, we find the hot stage protracted, or all the symptoi; 
aggravated, it should not be again given, until the activity of th 
blood-vessels is more effectually subdued, 

It may not be amiss to say, that the epidemic character of inte 
mittents, should always be consulted when we propose to use opjip 
in any shape, for it is one of those remedies which has a very decides 
agency upon the nervous system; and when exhibited in any acute 
disease, without immediate benefit, it rarely fails to do harm—ther 
fore, the influence of the epidemic upon the force and vigour of thx 
pulse, must always be taken into consideration. And as a genem| 
rule, we may with safety declare, that the usefulness of opium in ar 
resting the paroxysms of intermittents, will be almost in proportion to 
the reduction of the pulse.” p. 91. 


And again, after speaking of the importunity of the patie’ 


for opiates, to allay the restlessness and inquietude of the 
sleepless nights in remittent fever, he remarks: 


* * * An ill-timed exhibition of opium in certain states oi 
the remittent form of fever, is almost always mischievous; and we are 
sorry to add, has been too often fatal, We have seen, without tle 
smallest doubt, several instances of heavy stupor, and apoplexy, prc- 
duced by even a dose ef laudanum. 

On this account we are extremely reluctant to give it, at almost any 
period of a remittent; and more especially to a yellow fever patient, 
whatever may be the degree of sleeplessness or agitation. Under 
such circumstances, we have found, almost constantly, that there was 
either a general or partial accumulation of heat, especially of the 
head, a dry skin, bowels rather tardy, or very offensive evacuations, (0 
be the cause, Or it has been found owing to a dull but pretty con- 
stant pain in the head, attended sometimes by slight delirium; ané 
other times with a slight stupor, alternating with distressing watelitu!- 
ness, Pulse either too quick or lagging. 

In these cases, we are certain that opium would be injurious, if not 
fatal, Instead, therefore, of it, in such cases, cold application$'to the 
heated parts of the body, and extremities, by sponging; to the head 
by wetted cloths, or a bladder of cold water; a few leeches show! 
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ye applied to the temples; a mild purge should be’ exhibited ; as 
zastor oil; a free ventillation of the room should be made, together 
with a decided reduction of the bed-clothes.” 4 . . 


In intermittent fever, we think that the author lays too much 
stress upon the pulse, as a guide to the use of this medicine, 
which, in fevers of this description, is a very uncertain criterion 
‘o judge by, and that he attributes too much to the influence of 
climate in modifying auturnnal disease; the physicians in the 
latitude of S. Carolina and Georgia, being as much afraid of 
the use of opium, as in Philadelphia. 

On the subject of purgatives, he is very explicit as to their im- 
yortance, but he is rather indefinite as to the kind we should 
ye. Entertaining a very great dread of drastic purgatives, 
he recommends moderate purging by grain doses of calomel, 
sepeated hourly untilsix or eight grs. are taken, to be followed 
by castor oil, epsom salts, and magnesia, or some other-mild ca- 
ihartic. We must consider the division of this class of medi- 
ciues into laxatives and purgatives, asa very superficial one. 
lf they differed only in degree, the former, by increasing the 
dose, might be made to answer all the indications of the latter. 
With some of these, this would be actually the case, if their in- 
elicient nature did not, under certain circumstances, preclude 
the possibility of taking them in sufficient quantity. With oth- 
ers, however, as with the neutral salts, the serous exhalation - 
they produce is entirely out of proportion with their effect in 
evacuating the bowels, and hence patients are flattered witi: 
the appearance of copious evacuations, while the end for which 
they were prescribed is entirely unanswered. By an active 
course of general and local bleeding, by the use of antimonials, 
and the most rigid abstinence, the more drastic cathartics may 
perhaps be dispensed with; but their use should be relinquished 
only by those who are disposed to follow out the Broussaian 
practice in all its details. 

On the subject of arsenic, Dr. D. remarks : 


a 


“As far as our experience enables us: to institute a comparison 
vetween it and the bark, we should say, it is fully as certain, and 
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without some of its inconveniences. The only objection that we jy 
lieve can be urged against it, is, that it is a medicine of most dead), 
power when improperly used. But when properly exhibited, jt js ax 
safe as opium, or any other medicine in daily use. We have neyo, 
seen the least injury result from it—it sometimes sickens the stom 
ach, and occasionally even to vomiting—but of what medicine of apy 
power may not the same be said.* ) 

The arsenical solution has a decided advantage over any prepara. 
tion of bark, when children are the subjects for its exhibition, 
them it can be administered with the fullest effect, without their be. 
ing aware they have taken any thing. It may be given when the 
sysiem cannot receive the bark, or even when the pulse is _ too ful! to 
bear its use.”t p. 96. 


Our limited experience with the article would lead us { 
prescribe it, precisely as we would give digitalis in dropsy ; 
when the symptoms of inflammation were subdued, and the 
disease had assumed a chronic form. 

On the subject of relapse in intermittent fever, he thinks 
they are particularly apt to occur on the 7, 9, and 13 days, 
and recommends these days to be anticipated, by a few doses 
of the bark ; by the black pepper, of which he recommends 
6 or 8 grains to be taken three times a day ; or the piperine 
in doses of 1 grain in the same manner. 

Chapter IV. On Yellow Fever. Our limits permit us only 
to glance at the contents of this chapter. The author adopts 
the idea that this disease and the bilious remittent, are distinct 
diseases ; admitting at the same time that the distinction is ol 
little-practical importance, since the treatment is to be com 
ducted on very nearly the same principles. The follow- 
ing extract will give some idea of his classification of the varie 
ties of the disease: 


“*When we have witnessed the most decided good effects from this met 
cine, it has always bees in recent, or at least, not im very long standing casé- 
and we think it more successful in young, than in old subjects. 


+The arsenic, like every other tonic or stimulant, employed for the =e 
fever, must have the system prepared for its reception ; but we think it can” 


given earlier, and with less depletion, than the bark. Nor is it a matter o! any 
consequence, ¢o far as we have observed, if the fever be not absolutely ne 
at the time of its commencement. Indeed, some are of opinion, that hers 
medicine can be given during the whole march of the disease. As —" 
our own experience, we confess it to be at variance with this declaration. 
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Three distinct modes of attack may be observed in the yellow fe- 
er,as we have just observed ; each of which has something peculiar 
vitself; this variety must arise from, 1, The greater or less degree 
f concentration of the remote cause, or marsh miasma, 2, T'o the 
eculiarity of constitution, 3, Or to the nature and degree of the 
exciting cause, Each of these circumstances will necessarily mod- 
{y to a certain extent, the form or force of the disease ; accordingly 
ve find it presenting itself, 1, Where the disease rapidly runs on to 
jisgolution, and is accompanied by black vomit—this form has often 
‘erminated its career within three days, and never exceeding the fifth 
jay, 2. Where the disease was without remissions, or when they 
were so indistinct, as scarcely to be observed, In this formof the 
jisease, the course is not run with so much rapidity asthe first ; but 
fy the most part the sufferings of the patient are greater—there is no 
perceptible attempt at crisis, and where it terminates fatally, it is for 
ihe most part from the fifth to the seventh day, and is not necessarily 
attended with black vomit. 3, Where the paroxysms can be pretty 
egularly traced, or where the periods of exacerbation are not so en- 
‘iely uncertain, but where there is stronger evidences of an inflam- 
matory diathesis, than in either of the former ; but which may rapid- 
lychange if not arrested by proper remedies, into an opposite state, 
udterminates either in the black, or the coffee-ground yvomit—this 
itm may terminate within five days, or if checked, may run on to 
heseventh, ninth, or eleventh day.” p. 126—127, ” 


As to the treatment, Dr. D. recommends a decided antiphlo- 
sistic course, bleeding in the cautious but decided manner, 
recomnended by Rush ; purging with calomel, followed, if 
necessary, by other mild purgatives, &c. 

The plan which the author has pursued in this work, of con- 
fining himself, except ina few instances, to the record of his 
own experience, has prevented him from frequent allusions to 
ile opinions and practice of others. We must confess, how- 
ever, that we felt disappointed, that in treating of this disease, 
ie has made no allusion to the character of Dr. Rush. The 
principles for which this illustrious man contended, are now so 
universally admitted, that few are sensible of the extent of our 
obligations to his memory, and in no part of the United States 
sthe merit of this physician more overlooked, than in the city 
of Philadelphia. Some tribute of respect, therefore, under 
these circumstances, was the least that might have been expect- 
‘d from one who bore with Dr. Rush the brunt of popular pre- 
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judice in *93, and who is himself so honorably mentioned } 
him in his account of that and the succeeding epidemics, 

Chapter I], on Continued Fever. Dr. D.,, following { 
authority of other writers, divides this form of fever into 4, 
Inflammatory, Synochus, and Typhus. For the cure of th 
former he recommends bleeding, to an extent that will insur, 
abatement of the headache, and decided reduction of the pulse 
local depletion by cups and leeches ; free purging by calong 
and the more mild purgatives. Calomel is to be dispensed wij 
after the first or second day, unless the evacuations become dy 
coloured, without odour, or very offensive, with a frequent incling 
touse the pan without passing much ata time. Under these cip 
cumstances, it should be given, and continued until it produg 
a change in these respects. He advises emetics under ths 
following circumstances. 


“* Should the bowels not be speedily or sufficiently obedient to ti 
medicines exhibited; but become painful and tumid, they should be 
excited to discharge themselves by means of a simple injection, 
the stomach become very sick, and throw up bile, twenty grains 
ipecacuanha should be given in a table-spoonful of lukewarm wate, 
and its operation encouraged by draughts of warm water. Bit 
if the stomach be merely sick, or rejects a colourless or pea-green 
fluid, the emetic should not be given ; especially, if there be a teu. 
ency to dryness of the tongue, or much tenderness at the pit of the 
stomach.” p, 148, 


Dr.-D. admits the typhus form of continued fever into thi 
division, with great reluctance, as he believes it to be, not the 
necessary consequence of any particular form of fever, but 
wholly the effect of injudicious or inefficient treatment. We 

not agree with Dr. D. and others who refer this form 
lever 'o a state of previous excitement ; for at times, wheb 
inflammatory remittent fever has been epidemic, we have sett 


numerous cases among persons who have been exposed to long 
continued cold, or to cold alternated with heat, that have 
sumed this typhus form, most unequivocally, from the cot 


mencement. 

How are we to reconcile the following qualified remarks, 
with his unhesitating belief in the gastric origin of fever, ® 
expressed in a former quotation. 
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- The disease in question, has an anatomical character wiihout 
abt; and though, we do not consent either to Broussais, or Clut 
ck’s exclusive focations, for this character, (as both are certainly 


ed } 
g, ht at times,) yet we are persuaded, that im every instance of this 
ig thmmmmsease, Some ONE portion of the system, has been acied upon in a 


1 
ppl 


»ecial manner by the remote cause ; which will have the effect 





























to th 4 ps, of modifying the force, and perhaps the succession of phe- 
of th igena attendant upon the disease when about to be developed, or 


Ure gate this has fully taken place.” p. 157. 


a We shall extract from this chapter only the following sum- 
ee yv of general principles, to which, with some slight qualifi- 
| With % 


dar 
nah 


tions, We are disposed to give our cordial assent : 


«First. That in all adynamic fevers, there is more or less inflam- 
e Ci: tion almost constantly present, either general, or local, 

Second, That even during this more or less inflammatory condi- 
» of the system in general, or in portions of it, that the most une- 
vocal evidence exists, that, a certain combination of symptoms 
ill present themselves ; such as a dry parched tongue, and lips ; 
shed cheeks ; low, muttering delirium ; a dry, rough, unrelenting 
in; lying upon the back, with the legs drawn up ; high colored, 
anty urine ; subsultus tendinum, picking of the bed clothes ; and 
hich symptoms have constantly, or with very few exceptions, been 
alled typhus, or typhoid symptoms, 

Third, That the symptoms just enumerated, do not give evidence, 
hat all inflammation is at an end, when they make their appearance, 
sis generally supposed, 

Fourth, And that when the treatment is made to confirm tosuch 
pinion, by the employment of tonics, and stimulants, that the most 
rious consequences have followed the practice. 
Fifth, That though the symptoms mark a less active state of 
wlammatory action, yet that the action present, nevertheless, is 
yi the phlogistic kind ; and cannot be relieved by a stimulating plan 
yf treatment, 
Sixth, That nothing in practice is more decidedly wrong, or 
wre actively mischievous, than .the belief, that, when the system 
ill uot bear active depletion, that it necessarily calls for the oppo- 
ite mode of treatment, 

Seventh, Thatit is now agreeable to the best experience, that the 
suployment of stimulants, is sure to be followed by a marked in- 
rease of every bad svmptom ; and that when recoveries have taken 
lace under the stimulating plan of cure, they have only marked 
ie strength of the recuperative powers of the system, and not the 
eligibility of the plan adopted, 

Lighth. That when the system is in that forlorn condition, in 
Which we dare not deplete ; and that we must not stimulate, it is 
M¢ best and most suecessful practice, to remove all the physical 
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causes in our power, that may have a tendency to depress the Oppres 
ed system ; such as impure air ; offensive smells ; soiled ¢\c1),. 
too much heat ; too low a temperature ; too great a weight of hed 
clothes, and too much company. To administer such kind, and oy, zs 
tity of nourishment, from time to time, as will offer the’ least ty, le 
to the feeble digestive powers ; (such as has already been SDECifie 
at par, 217,) and such drinks, as will make an agreeable itr press, 
upon the gustatory nerves ; but which shall not convey to the gtyp., 
ach any decided stimulating agency. To promote to the last, 4, 
alvine discharges, either by injections, or by the mildest aperjoys. 
to effect, (and if necessary by even artificial means,) the floy , 
urine.” p. 165—166. . 


Chapter VI. Typhus. Under this head, the author has 
deviated from the principle laid down in his preface, by treatin 
of a disease which: he believes to be peculiar to Great Britain 
and to Denmark, and which only makes its appearance in othe 
countries when introduced from one of these. 

His description of the disease, and the mode of treatment, 
is principally drawn from Dr. Burne’s Treatise on Adynani 
Fevers. We shall, therefore, pass it by without commen 
except to remark, that in the conciliatory paragraph, le 
has certainly done the physicians of this country great ip 
justice. 


“ ¢ We have thus given the general outline of Dr, Burne’s accoun! 
and treatment of typhus fever ; it will be quickly perceived, that his 
plan is very different from that, which is generally pursued in this 
country by many practitioners for this supposed disease as superven 
ing upon our Mismatic fevers, and as we have had occasion to re 
mark at p.152et seq. With those who dread the onset of typhusi 
every species of fever ; this practice will not be altogether approvel 
of— what,” say they, “ bleed, cup, and purge, when. typhus is in 
pending ! No, no, give bark, wine, volatile alkali, brandy, ether, 
phosphorus, &c. &c. if you mean to cure the disease,’ ” 


We do not believe that a physician of any intelligence, 0 
character, could be found to use this language. in the United 
States. 

Chapter VII. Measles. This, Dr. D. states, generally make: 
_its appearance in the winter, and is more severe in cold weathe' 
thanin mild. There is a popular opinion, for which he thinks 
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sere is some foundation, that it returns regularly as an epidemic, 
once in seven years. Upon the authority of some experiments of 
Dr. Chapman, in which the blood, the tears, the mucus of the 
jostrilsand bronchia, the eruptive matter of the cuticle prop- 
erly moistened, were all tried, and without success, he is 
disposed to doubt its advantageous nature. 

As regards the prognosis, he observes, that the disease is 
jangerous in proportion as the head, the lungs, and the 
stomach, may be affected, and is always to be feared in hab- 
its disposed to consumption. Much fever, without a corres- 
ponding eruption, or if the eruption come out with difficulty, 
or of a pale or livid color, is always a bad sign.. The same 
may be remarked of the abrupt disappearance of the erup- 
tion, or if it be attended with severe vomiting, tenderness 
of the epigastrium, or a diarrhea. 

The following may be considered as a very favorable spe- 
cimen of the Broussaian mode of reasoning: 





“Death, when it happens, however, takes place in measles at dif- 
ferent periods i in the progress of the disease, which produces a differ. 
ence in the phenomena observable in examinations ; thus it has been 
known to prove fatal as early as the fourth day. When this event 
tukes place so early, itis generally attributed to the “ striking in” of 
the eruption ; but this is not the case, were we to adopt even the 
popular language upon this subject ; for when a disease leaves the 
skin, or more properly speaking, when it is no longer maintained 
there, itis not because it has cha nged its seat, but because some por- 
tion of the mucous membrane may be too powerfully affected by an 
ellorescence similar in its nature to that which occupied the skin. 

In this case the peculiar action, or inflammation constituting mea- 
sles, so far transcends its ordinary degree, as to destroy its peculiari- 
tyof action in either the mucous membrane of the bronchia, or of the 
stomach, or intestines ; and consequently the peculiar sympathy of 
heskin which gave rise to the eruption upon its surface, could nolon- 
ger be maintained, because the specific action on other parts, and 
fom which the sympathy arose, no longer existed, in conseq ence 
of the inordinate or altered action in the original seat of irritation. 
The same thing occurs in variola.” p. 183—184. 


















Dr. D. lays it down as a general rule, liable to exceptions 
imposed, by the constitution, season of the year, and above all, 
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by the epidemic peculiarity of the atmosphere, that measles . 
more inflammatory than any other of the eruptive diseases 
Hence when symptoms of focal inflammation appear with 
violence, the antiphlogistic mode of treatment is to be enforced 
inits utmost rigor, and it frequently becomes necessary to 4; 
this, when the system is so much oppressed as to call, apparen. 
ly, for treatment of a very opposite nature. | 

The character of the disease may be typhoid; when a fie 
use of the lancet would be improper. We must then have pp. 
course to cupping, and blisters, if there be much pain or oppres | 
sion about the chest, emetics if there be great accumulatigp 
of phlegm, plentiful purging with calomel, and the warm bath, 
Should symptoms of exhaustion supervene, diffusible sting} 
may be used, with blisters to the extremities, or sinapisms 
the soles of the feet. 

As soonas the inflammatory symptoms are subdued, opiates 
may be resorted to, in that form which is least objectionable j 
the patient. 

Cough, or diarrhea, are very liable to follow this disease, ay 
as they frequently run to a fatal termination in a very insidiou 
manner, they should be met, when at all violent, by very prony 
and decided measures. 

The patient, in this disease, should be kept cool, but the ter 
dency to affections of the lungs, forbids that he should be ke 
so as-much as in small pox. From sixty to sixty-four degres 
of Fahrenheit, is the proper standard. 

Chapter VIII. Apoplery. In this chapter, Dr. D. having 
detailed the history and predisposing causes of apoplexy, giv 
at some length, the opinions of M. Serres in regard to its pathol 
gy. This writer supposes that effusions are the effect, and 0 
the cause of apoplexies. In support of these opinions, he all 
ges experiments made upon animals, by causing effusions4mt 
the longitudinal sinus, artificial effusions in the ventricles, #™ 
artificial excavations in the cerebral substance,—in which ™ 
apoplexy was produced. He refers also to the numerous (# 
to be met within the annals ef oursciences, in which very ( 
siderable efiusiou has taken place without apoplexy, and ag" 
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»f apoplexy taking place without effusion. He divides apo- 
plexy into two species. 1. Meningeal Apoplery, in which the 
membranes are diseased. 2. Cerebral Apoplexy, in which*the 
jisease is located in the membranes, and makes the following dis- r 
tinction between the two varieties: 










«« The meningeal apoplexy principally attacks youths from the age 
of fifteen, and old men past sixty—it generally affects females before ‘ 
jhe last named period.” “ Of forty meningeal apoplexies, there were 
thirty two in females, and eight in males,’ 

Attack —“ Physicians have differed greatly in the mode of attack 
in apopiexies, One party has said that they always come on sudden: 
ly—the other, that the attack is preceded by precursory symptoms, 
which danifeet themselves many days previous, Both sides have 
been right, and both ina certain degree wrong, as the cases may have 
been meningeal or cerebral,” 

The meningeal apoplexy is almost always slow; has precursory 
symptoms, as torpor ; difficulty in exercising the mind, and its become 
igeasily fatigued; perception bluated; drowsiness; respiration slower 
than ordinar y—ti urdy circulation ; less warmth than usual; secretions 
diminished ; impaired digestion, and sometimes vomiting, 

Mr, Serres asks, “ what distinguishes apoplexy from sleep?”. He 
answers the question by the following important observations. “ In 
sleep the respiration is slow, and the circulation is in a relative pro- 
portion—in apoplexy the natural relation 1s destroyed.” 

Whatever difference age and strength may make, in the number of 
pulses in a given time, the discordance between them and respiration 
never fails to show itself; and when this is at its maximum, the stupor 
is also, Thus Mr, 3. relates a case in which the following extreme 
of disparity between the pulse and respiration existed—pulse, eighty- 
three strokes to eleven inspirations. And that the abolition of the 
natural and mental functions, are in the precise ratio to the loss of the 
healthy proportions between the motions of the heart and the lungs; 

and that these functions are restored, exactly in the degree that the 
pulse and the breathing approach the natural standard, 

He also states this curious, and to diagnosis, valuable fact: that in 
meningeal apoplexy, respiration is always equal on both sides ; that is, 
the thorax is equally dilated on the right and left sides, which is not 
the casein cerebral apoplexies. The mouth is not distorted ; the bo- 
dy lies in a straight line; and if the patient be*not in a state of stupor, 
he will present both hands—if he be somnolent, irritating the limbs 
will produce the same motions. The nervous and muscular systems 
preserve their powers on both sides. Though meningeal apoplexies 
present important varieties in the fluids effused, Mr. S. acknowledges 
he has never been able to indicate them individually from the accom- 
panying sy mptoms, 

The varieties of meningeal apoplexies, are deduced from the na- 
‘ure of the fluid effused; by the absence of effusion, and the rupture 
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of arteries or veinsin the brain. Hence there is, Ist, meningeal apo. 
plexy, without effusion; 2d, with effusion of simple serosity ; 3d, wit), 
sero-sanguineous eff.sion ; 4th, with arterial rupture, or aneurismal qj. 
lation; Sth, with venous rupture.” p. 205—206. 


Cerebral Apoplexies and their varieties —“ The attack is often jp. 
stantaneous, especially in men of plethoric habits, short necks, eo, 
pulent, and addicted to wine and women, Some moments before the 
attack, the mind is more than usually active. Sometimes a numbness 
ef one side, one side of the face, or a fixed pain in the head, precedes 
the attack; the tongue is sometimes embarrassed ; a difficulty in py. 
nouncing certain letters, or words—rarely stuttering. 

“ But whether the fit has been preceded by these symptoms or no}, 
at the moment of attack the face is coloured in an unusual manner: 
the cervical and facial veins swell; the tongue becomes embarrassed; 
the signt is imperfect; the hearing impaired; the sensibility and the 
faculties of the mind lost—and if the patient be erect, he fulls upon 
the side which afterwards will be struck with apoplery—this circu. 
stance is of much importance to the physician when called to the pa. 
tient.” ; 

“ Some hours after the attack, if the brain has not already been de. 
stroyed at some part of its surface, respiration becomes slower, the ve. 
nous blood suffers a mechanical obstructior, and requires an appr. 
priate reaction of the breast. The pulse is strong, hard, and frequent 
—the action of the heart increases 1n proportion tothe ditliculty of re 
spiration, ‘The force and hardness of the pulse continue until the 
moment a vessel gives way inthe brain—it then becomes sudden) 
small, concentrated, and frequent.” 

“ Respiration is equal on both sides in the beginning of the attack, 
but the thorax and lungs are unequally dilated—onc side of the chest 
becomes motionless, while the other seems to redouble its activity ; on 
the side in which the action is diminished, the ribs are flattened, but on 
the opposite side they are elevated; the two sides thus offering a very 
obvious contrast, ‘This happens previously to the occurrence of the 
hemiplegia; and it is important to attend to this symptom, as it poms 
out the side that will be paralyzed.” 

Coma and stupor extreme—sensibility diminished on both sides; 
sometimes remarkably so on the side about to be injured—at other 
times sensibility remains, though paralysis is about to take place. The 
paralyzed member sometimes preserves its sensibility ; but, when it lo- 
Ses it, it is before the loss of the power of motion.” p. 207—208. 


_ In meningeal apoplexy, the membranes of the brain are v2- 
riously affected. They are thickened, or dry; the vessels are 
distended; symptoms of inflammation or irritation have taken 
place; and frequently, effusions of serum, or blood, within the 
cavities. 
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When the irritation has been intense, or the membranes infla- 
med, partially or universally, the effusion is either sangui- 
neous or sero-sanguineous, and is confined to the seat of the 
irritation. 

Inthe treatment of apoplexy, Dr. D. has suggested one view 
which we believe will be novel to many of our readers. He 
tates, that a state of depression, similar to that arising from 
concussion of the brain, often follows the stroke. The pulse 
i; notina state of depression, (oppression?) agreeably to his 
notions of the arterial system.” Under these circumstances, he 
does not venture to draw blood, until by external stimuli ap- 
plied to the lower extremities, the system is enabled to react.— 
This distinction we think is not often made. Sir Wilson Phil- 
ip, in his * Treatise on Indigestion,” describes a form of ap- 
oplexy as occurring in debilitated habits, with very similar 
symptoms, and very closely resembling nervous apoplexy. So 
far however from advising this cautious mode of proceeding, 
he recommends the distinction between this and nervous apo- 
plexy, to be very carefully made, in order that the lancet, which 
he looks upon as almost the only resource, may at once be used. 
Emetics, Dr. D. has never had courage to employ, and thinks 
that even in crapulous apoplexy, in which alone they can be em- 
ployed with a probability of advantage, they should not be giv- 
en but after pretty ample depletion. 

Chapter IX. Of Scarlatina, Dr. D. does not believe this 
disease to be contagious, “as he has never seen any decided 
proof that the disease has communicated itself in this way.”— 
For the treatment, he recommends bleeding, if the pulse be full, 
tense, or hard; emeties; laxatives of which, on account of the 
tendency to visceral congestion, calomel is most suitable; and 
cold affusion or sponging if it do not occasion chilliness. The 
‘ore throat, as it is not accompanied by pneumonic symptoms, is 
uo objection to this treatment; on the contrary, he has thus seen 
‘tmost evidently relieved: 


? We are told the warm bath is exceedingly efficacious, when the 
“tuption imperfectly takes place, owing to general languor; and espe- 
“ally when attended by coldness of the surface—or having appeared, 
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suddenly recedes, inducing great gastric distress, and other very Un. 
pleasant symptoms—to cleanse the foul ulcers of the throat, emetic, 
aie found most effectual—the emetic may be followed by the use of 
detergent gargles; the best of which are composed of Peruvian bark 
with a portion of the tincture of myrrh—or barley water, acidulate 
with the sulphuric or muriatic acid, with the addition of honey, 4, 
infusion of Cayenne pepper, alone, or mixed with barley water, or the 
decoction of bark, is much, and we have reason to believe not to 
much, praised as a gargle, as far as we can rely on our own obser, 
vations, 

In the malignant shape of this disease, the general practice is neq). 
ly the same as in the preceding or anginose state. We rely mainly on 
evacuations of the prime vie—first, by emetics, and next with the 
mercurial purges.” 


When great depression supervenes upon either of the form: 
of the disease, the system must be supported by camphor, am. 
monia, turpentine, bark, and wine, aided by the ordinary exter, 
nal irritants. 

The cedematous swellings of the extremities which frequent) 
follow this disease, are best relieved by Jaxatives, followed by 
digitalis. | 

The dropsical affections frequently arise from the inflamma. 
tory stage not having been sufficiently reduced by depleting re. 
medies. When this is the case, they are best relieved by pur 
ging,and by diuretics of the “saline kind,” as nitre, or nitre and 
squills. 

Chapter X. Urticaria. Nettle Rash frequently attacks chil 
dren who are teething, and who are indulged with much fruit, 
or acescent food, especially in the summer season. It is fre: 
quently occasioned very suddenly by articles of food, by boiled 
cabbage in the spring of the year, by cold lemonade when the 
body is heated, and by eating certain kinds of fish. Dr. Hewson 
mentions several eases of eruptions which arose from taking bal 
sam copaiva, some resembling urticaria, others erythema, ot 
roseola. Strawberries sometimes give rise toit. This dispos!- 
tion to urticaria, generally depends upon idiosyncracy, and is 
frequently confined to a single article of food. In other ind: 
viduals there is a general predisposition to the disease, whe! 
any thing indigestible has been received into the stomach. 
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in this disease, there is almost universally acidity of the stom- 
ach; hence the general treatment should be alkaline, magnesia» 
jime-water, and milk; saline purges should be avoided, and in 
{heir stead, magnesia, or magnesia and rhubarb, should be used ; 
nothing acid should be taken into the stomach. To relieve the 
itching, he recommends sprinkling the surface with well toasted 
ryeor wheat flour. We have found nothing so effectual, as gen- 
ily stimulating the surface with turpentine, or some of the pre- 
parations of ammonia. In chronic urticaria, great attention 
must be paid to the diet, and the condition of the digestive or- 
gans. When these measures fail, great benefit has resulted 
from the persevering use of Fowler’s solution. 


« A very interesting case of chronic urticaria is related by Caze- 
nave. “Inthe hospital of St. Louis, in a patient of Mr, Biett’s 
wards,” says Mr, C., “we have seen it (urticaria,) accompanying a 
quotidian intermitting fever, and after having lasted for four years, 
finally induce swellings and great distention, ecchymoses, ruptures, 
and ulcerations, In many paroxysms it was accompanied with a 
general tumefaction ; sometimes to such a degree, that the patient was 
nearly suffocated ; his respiration was hurried, the movement of the 
thorax very slight, the neck swelled, the face puffed up, and of a vio. 
let colour, the pulsations of the heart intermitting, and at times scarce 
perceptible, and death, which appeared imminent, only prevented by 
large bleedings.” 


‘This patient, who had passed through several hospitals, and in 
which every means of cure had failed, was at last restored to health 
by the use of Fowler’s solution,’ ” 

Chapter XI. Phrenitis. This chapter we are compelled to 
passover very slightly, and we do this the more willingly, as the 
symptoms of the disease are familiar to every physician, and the 
treatment decided with as much accuracy as the imperfect na- 
ture of our profession will probably ever admit of. But al- 
though the characters of the disease are generally so distinctly 
marked, yet occasionally the greatest ambiguity prevails.— 
Post mortem examinations have frequently shewn that the most 
decided symptoms of inflammation of the brain, have been 
produced by inflammation of the stomach, intestines, liver, or 
lungs, while on the other hand. all the consequences of inflam- 
mation are frequently met with, when the disease has proceeded 
60 insidiously that its existence was scarcely suspected. 
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From his treatment we can make but one quotation: 


“ Blisters as revulsives are highly useful when the system is redy. 
ced to the blistering point. (See p. 260.) They should be applied to 
the calves of the legs, to the inside of the thighs, or to the forearms 
We have strong doubts of the propriety of blistering the head— jy, 
deed, we are of opinion that it is injurious; to the shoulders, is les 
objectionable, though not a decidedly eligible spot.” _p. 240. 7 


Advice that has been repeated sufliciently often to be familia; 
to every physician, but which we have too often seen neglectej 
with the most unfortunate consequences. 

Chapter XII. Hydrocephalus Internus. This chapter ye 
think one of the most valuable in the work. Indeed it was jn 
this chapter that we first recognized the familiar and peculiar 
manner of the author. The subject, however, has received » 
much attention from the profession, that we will be justifiable in 
making but few extracts. Dr. D. never employs bleeding from 
the arm in thisdisease, if the system be prostrated before. the at. 
tack; but bleeds cautiously with leeches, according to the ur. 
gency of the symptoms. The following remarks on purging 
are very judicious: 


“ This remedy cannot be dispensed with, in either form of hydro. 
cephalus—in the acute, it is essential, as no other remedy with whici 
we are acquainted, relieves the head of its superfluous blood, ike pur. 
ging—this effect is not difficult to understand if we call to mind the di 
rect communication of the bloud-vessels of the abdomen and the head 
* * * But notwithstanding our conviction of the efficacy of pur 
ging in hydrocephalus, yet it must be understood, that it is only cer 
tainly, and extensively usefil, in the idiopathic acute hydrocephalus, 
after the system has been lowered by a previous bleeding, or bleedings 
Not so, perhaps, in the symptomatic species—in this variety, purging 
may be of paramount benefit to bleeding, . . ° 

. After a free purging has been instituted, and we think i 
no longer desirable to persevere in it, we maintain a sufficient action 
of the bowels by very minute doses of calomel, that is, from a quar 
ter to halfa grain every two or three hours, or by small doses of cas 
toroil. Itmay be proper, however, to suggest a caution to the young 
practitioner here, not to persist too long in cathartic medicines, by re 
minding him, that in most instances, the stools will appear of a dark- 
green colour, purge as we may; therefore, that further purging is n° 


called for from the mere appearance of the evacuations.” p. 2°” 
= 253, 
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The part we have marked Jin italics, conveys an important 
pr 
Broussais having been led into many extravagancies, on which 
they are constantly harping with much arrogance and little 
reason. But we shall again refer to this subject at the end of 


actical precept, from inattention to which, the followers of 


the review. 
His remarks on blisters we consider of so much importance, 


that we shall repeat them,although very similar to those extrac- 
ted from the former chapter. Indeed we are convinced that 
there isno remedy from which so much benefit is expected, and 
yo little advantage derived in this disease, as from blistering. 


«Blisters are to be applied to the legs and thighs alternately, if ne- 
eessary, aS soon as the first stage threatens a conversion into the sec- 
oad; and they may be repeated to the end of the disease. Many pre 
fer the head; but this is certainly an inconvenient part to blister, if it 
be not an improper one; and if we can place reliance upon our own 
experience, we have thought it injurious in many instances. ‘To the 
nape of the neck, is much better as regards effects ; but the position is 
certainly a fatiguing one to the patient—we have, therefore, for the 
last thirty years, rarely applied them to this part; believing most firm- 
lythat more advantage is derived from their employment upon the ex 
tremities.” p. 204. 


Chapter XIII. Diseases of the Eyes. This treatise, which 
we are given to understand was written by Dr. Hays, we shall 
pass over, as we intend to take up the subject at large in a fu- 
ture number. a 

Chapter XVII. Cynanche Trachealis. Every physician who 
has had an opportunity of witnessing the progress of this terri- 
ble disease, must be anxious to gain information upon the sub- 
ject from every source. Dr. D. was led to pay particular at- 
tention to it, from having lost one of his own children by it; and 
we can safely recommend this treatise as a most valuable one. 
The disease may make its attack in one of two ways. 


P : : . 
“This disease attacks in one of two ways; Ist, by a hoarseness, 
which is perceived upon coughing, and which may continue without 
increase, for even several days, or until perhaps the sudden applica- 


= of some exciting cause; such as a change in the temperature of 
‘he air, , 


Vor. IV. No. 3. nig 
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Fore x posure to cold and damp, or to check of perspiration, cu} 
forth some of its more formidable symptoms; as more or less ¢ ificuly 
of breathing; an increase of cough without expectoration and fever 

Or secondly, it may attack with the most alarming suddenyog 
where no such onset was e xpecte ‘d. When it is thus prompt in its 
pearance, it menaces life trom the moment of its invasion; and jf i. 
terrible march be not speedily arrested, it but too frequently triuy iphs 


in death.” p. 346, 


r ° - we , . 
To this hoarseness, as a premonitory symptom, he attache 
great importance, and thinks it should never be neglected, \y, 


select the following remarks : 


‘ The hoarseness which disappears spontaneously, is very distinc 
fromthai of croup ; the difference, however, cannct well be conveye: 
by words, unfortunately, sometimes, for those who may be assailed 
it. Itmay,fowever, be observed, that there is a certain clearness 
and distinctness in the croupy sound, that does not attend the other 
the one, (the croupy, seems as if itissued froma metallic ins, 
ment ; and the other from one of a less vibrating material, The ear, 
however, by jong hab:t, may learn to distinguish between then, ané 
when once instructed in this discrimination, never loses its tact, 

We may also observe that the evansceut hoarseness is almost al 
ways accompanied bv a little soreness of the throat ; while that 6 
croup, we believe, is never, Again, the first is perceived in commor 
speaking ; whereas that of croup is only discoverable in the com 
mencement by coughing. Lastiy,some little pain and soreness are 
observed about the posterior fauces after coughing, which never hap 
pens in that of the croup, It may sot however be amiss to oliserve, 
that a mere loss of voice must not be mistaken for croupy hoarsevess, 
as we have known it to be on several occasions, to the great ter 


of an apxious parent.” p. 349, 


Dr. D. divides the disease into three stages. The Firsi,w 
Forming Stage ; The Second, in which the disease is completely 
formed ; and the Third, or Congestive Stage.’ Upon what prit: 


ciple this last stage is calied Congestive, we are at a los \0 
determine. Dr. D’s practice does not differ materially from 
that generally recommended. When the disease is decidedly 
formed, he recommends a large bleeding to make the first it 
pression. Buthe cautions the young pracitioner against mak 
ing mere difficulty of breathing the only indication for a secon 


bleeding. 


“To make a second bleeding proper, there must be a continue 
‘ion of the same symptoms, though perhaps with a lesser degre 0 


Y 
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which made us determine upon this operation in the’ first 


jarce, ‘ 
‘nstacce ; that is, the pulse must be firm, the skin warm, the face 
jyshed and the Oppression considerable.” p, 363. 


He is decidedly opposed to leeches, and if topical bleeding 
s necessary, recommends cupping between the shoulders. 

Persons of more experience than ourselves must decide upon 
the propriety of the following condemnation of the warm bath. 
But in confirmation of his views we may remark that it has 
veldom fulfilled our expectations. 


,“ This, of all the remedies employed in croup, requires the most 
jidgement in prescribing it ; and certainly the most caution, properly 
10 apply it. We have never seen it managed with so much address, 
as notto have made us tremble for the consequences ; nor with so 
much success as totempt us to brave them. We can most conscien- 
ious declare, we have never, in a single instance, witnessed a de- 
cided advantage to arise from its application ; but we can most truly 
say, we have had the most unequivocal evidence of injury. We 
therefore never prescribe it in this disease.” p, 367. 





Chapter XIX—XX. 


pages to the inflammatory affections of the lungs and to com 


The author devotes mere than 130 


sumption. 

He has taken advantage of the light thrown upon the subject 
of diseases of the chest, by the late researches of Laennec, and 
others; and has collected: much valuable information, The 
chapter is too exclusive to permit even a glance of its contents. 
We shall merely extract Laennec’s account of his mode of 
administering tartar emitic. 


“ As soon as [ recognise the existence of the pneumonia, if the pa-— 
ent Is ina state to bear venesection, | direct from eight to sixteen. 
ounces of blood to be taken from the arm. I very rarely repeat the 
bleeding, except in patients aflected with disease of the heart, or 
threatened with apoplexy, or some other internal congestion, More 
han once [have effected very rapid cures of intense peripneumonies 
without bleeding at all ; but, in common, I do not think it right to 
deprive myself of a means so powerful as venesection, except in cha- 
chetic or debilitated subjects, In this respect, M: Rasori does the 
‘ame. I regard blood-letting as a means of allaying for a time the 
Violence of the inflammatory action, and giving time for the emetic 
‘artar to act. Immediately after bleeding [ give one grain of the 
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tartar emetic, dissolved in two ounces and a half of cold, weak j, 

fusion of orange leaf, sweetened with haif an ounce of sirup of mars} 
mailows or orange flowers ; and this I repeat every second hour; ™ 

six times ; afier which I leave the patient quiet for seven or eich 
hours, if the symptoms are not urgent, or if he experiences any in. 
clinatian to sleep. But if the ppeumonia has already made progres. 
orif the oppression is great, or the head aflected, or if both lungs, 9 
one whole lung is attac cked. 1 continue the wandicine uninterruptedly. 

in the same dose and after the same intrv als, until there is an ameng. 

ment, not only in the symptoms, but indicated also in the stethoseo. 
pic signs, Sometimes even, particularly when most of the aboye 
mentioned unfavorable symptoms are combined, I increase the dose 
of the.tartar emetic toa grain and a half, two grains, or even ty 
grains and.a half, withor it increasing the quantity of the vehich 

Many patients bear the medicine without being either vomited o) 

purged, Others, and indécd the greater number, vomit twice or thric; 
and have five or six stools the first day ; onthe following days ,they 
have only slightevacuations, and often indeed have none at all, Whey 
éuce tolerance of the medicine, (‘o use the expression of Bosori,) js 
és ablished, it even very frequently happens that the patients are » 
‘auch constipated as torequire clysters to open the body, When the 
déyacnations are continued to the second ay, or when there is reason 
fear on the first that the medicine will. be borne with diffic: ulty, | 
fdd to the six doses, to be takenin twenty-four hours, one or two oun. 
ées ‘af ‘the sirup of poppies, This combination is in opposition to tl 
fievretical notions of Rasori and-Tommasini, but has been proved to 
MEby experience to he very, useful. .In general the effect of tartar 
4iietinis never more rapid.or more efficient than when it gives rise‘ 
évatiution ; sometimes, however, its salutary operation is accompa. 
. Yued by a.general perspiration, Although copious purging and fre- 
quent vomiting are by no means desirable, on account of the debility 
and: hurtful. irritation of the intestinal canal which they may occa- 
sion, | have obtained remarkable cures in cases in which such evacv- 
ations hadbeen. very. copious. I have met with very few cases of 
pneumonia where the. patient could not bear the emetic tartar ; and 
the few I havemet with occured in my earliest trials ; insomuch tha! 
this result sow:appears to me to be attributable rather to the inexper: 
ence and.-want of confidence of the physician, than to the practice. 
I now frequently, find that the patient who bears only moderately si 
grains with the sirup of poppies, will bear nine perfectly well the 
following day). At the end of twenty-four or forty-eight hours & 
most, frequently after two or three hours, we perceive a marked i 
provement in all the symptoms.” p. 434—435. 


In the treatment of phthisis, he recommends bleeding wher 
inflammatory symptoms are present. He condemns all exter 
nal irritants to the chest, moxo, blisters, setons, issues, tartar ant 
mony ; agreeing with Laennec that he has never derived 20° 
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ermanent advantage from them. He laments “ the unavailing, 


wndin some instances unfeeling practice, of sending invalids 


from their kind homes, to die ina strange land, bereft of almost 
syery solace that illness and suffering, so strongly claim.” If 
ihe following remarks be true, and we have no doubt that they 
re so generally, how much suffering has been raslily inflicted: 


« If the mischiefhas advanced a little farther, and there are good 
veasons for believing that tubercies are already formed in the lungs, 
more especially if a disposition to inflammation of the organs, or to 
hemoptysis, has manilested itself ; then, change of climate becomes 
amore doubtful measure : and, unleus adopted with judgment, and 
with some precaution, may accelerate, rather than retard the progress 
of disease. In cases of this kind, it will be necessary, previously to 
undertakeing the journey, to remove, or at least to noderate, the more 
evident or unportant of the functional derangements, to subdue ex- 
citement, and diminish plethora, Much evil has arisen from inatten- 
tion to these precautions, Medical men in general seem hardly suffi- 
cently aware ot the great excitement produced in the system by 
travelling, and of the necessity, therefore, of removing those morbid 
complications most likely to suffer aggravation from this. If the dis- 
ease has made still greater progress, and the cough, expectoration, 
emaciation hectic fever, and the results of auscultation, leave no 
doubt of the advanced stage of the tubercles ; the mischief to be 
apprehended d from the exposure, the fatigue, the irritation, and excite- 
meat of a long journey, is greatly increased ; and, under such cir- 
cumstanc es, generally speaking, no advantage 1 is to be expected from 
ihechange ; and very often the fatal termination will be accelerated 
by it. But should the symptoms just enumerated, from whatever 
cause, have become much mitigated, and more especially if there is 
reason to believe, from a careful examination of the chest, that the 
disease is confined to a small portion of the lungs ; theu, a residence 
ina milder climate affords the best opportunity of aiding the efforts 
of nature in the work of reparation ; and, by contributing to the 
reestablishment of the general health, will tend to prevent the further 

lormation of tubercles.” p. 516—517. 


Of all other narcotics, he prefers the preparations of opium 
or the purpose of relieving the cough. 

. Here, for the present, we shall take our leave of this w ork, 
designing, at a subsequent period, to take a cursory notice of 
the succeeding chapters. Of the work, asa view of the theory 
ind practice of medicine of the present day, we confess we are 
rather disappointed. As a work of elementary instruction, cal 
ulated to give Clear and precise views, not of what learneé 
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men have thought, but of what practical men are anxigy;;, 
know, there is no book which we would place in the hands of th, 
student with more confidence. In comparison with what the 
author has written heretofore, the present work wil] appea 
to disadvantage. The talents and habits of the author y, 
presume are better adapted to mechanical than scientific 
arrangement. Hence one reason for the superiority of hij 
former works over the present. An additional reason may he 
fou'd in the fact, that to the subject of the former, he has deyo. 
ted himself more exclusively, both as a science and as a matte; 
of practice. To the latter, he has devoted himself principally 
with a view to the acquisition of practical skill. 

In the present work, so far as he enters into speculations ¢) 
this kind. he appears as the advocate of the principles of Broys. 
sais, as far as could be expected of a man whose opinions ang 
practice had been formed under the Gpinions of the old school, 

Upon the subject of the universal proscription of active pup 
gatives, we think, even admitting the truth of Broussais’ prea 
ises, it by no means results that his practice follows asa neces 
sary consequence. If purgatives are direct irritants to the mu- 
cous membrane of the bowels, do we not frequently prescribe 
irritants to inflame surfaces with a view to their cure? and inde 
pendent of any influence of this nature by these medicines, maj 
not the increased secretions which result from their operatic, 
have a powerful influence in controlling or modifying this ix 
flammatory action? 

The fact we believe to be, that the mucous surfaces of the 
prime viz in fever, are yery generally in a state of irritation, 
arising from the influence of the general excitement upon or: 
gans of great sensibility, possessed of numerous sympathies 
and which, in consequence of our artificial. modes of living. are 
debilitated by their constant exposure to the causes of functiot 
al and organic irritation. Hence, in fever, local determina\i0i 
almost universally take place to the mucous surfaces of these or 


° | 
gans, as the most sensible, the most exposed, and the most debib 
itated part of the body; and as a consequence, their function: 
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are impaired, their secretions vitiated, and they are usually in 


, state of inflammation, or of irritation approaching very nearly 
io it. 

One important indication to be fulfilled by purgatives, we 
conceive to be the restoration of their secretions. ‘Tie modus 
perondi of this process, we pretend not to explain. It is suffi- 
cient to our purpose, that daily experience proves the fact. 

That purgatives would be useless or injurious during a state of 
very high irritation, we would very. naturally infer, from what 
we observe of the effect of every other elass of medicines du- 
ring this condition of the system. Neither diaphoretics, diuret- 
ics, blisters, alteratives, nor even those medicines which are in 
their operation directly debilitating, as arsenic, digitalis, and an- 
timouy, can be given with propriety under these circumstances. 
The secretions are locked up, as a consequence of that condition 
of the vascular system, which invariably accompanies vascular 
irritation. Cathartics do indeed admit of a wider range of 
application, since they are daily used with advantage for the ve- 
ry purpose of preparing the system for the administration of 
these remedies, but there is doubtless a limit with regard to 
them also, and he who would avoid the error of adapting his 
remedies to the name of the disease, must frequently lower the 
excitement by general or local depletion, before he ventures to 
give any cathartic, especially drastic ones. 

We are very willing to admit, therefore, that the present 
practice of prescribing this class of remedies Universally at the 
commencement of every disease, requires to be modified; but 
we are equally certain (although upon this our limited experi- 
ence entitles our opinion to less weight with the public,) we are 
equally certain, that in universally avoiding all remedies of this 
class, they are verging still further upon the opposite extreme. 

F. 





Principles of Military ‘Surgery ; comprising’ Observations on thew, 
rangement, police and practice of Hospitals, and on the Histon, 
Treatment, and Anomalies of Variola and Syphilis. ° Niustraiy 
with cases and dissections. By Joun Hennen, M. D. F, R, g 
E. Inspector of Military Hospitals. First American fio, 
the third London edition. With the life.of the author, by 
his son, Dr. Jonn Hennen. Philadelphia: Carey: & Lp, 
1830. p. p. 452.—8 vo. 


It #& with great pleasure that we congratulate the Medica| 
Profession of our country on the appearance of this valuable 
work from the American press. Since the publication of the 
first edition, which came out in 1817,copies that have found thei 
way across the atlantic, have been eagerly seized upon by sur. 
geons, and have been treasured up as jewels of difficult acquis 
tion—on three different occasions have we yielded to the insta. 
ces of young professional friends in parting with our copy of the 
work, and on each occasion have we been obliged to wait a fred 
importation for another copy. 

Not only to the army surgeon is this a yaluable treatise, By 
surgeons in practice in large cities—by those engaged in hospi- 
tal service—but above all by the general practitioner of ow 
Western States, Dr. Hennen’s work needs but to be known, 
and it will be prized above all price. 

Dr. Hennen was one of the first who detailed in a formal mat: 
ner the results of that experience in surgery, which had accrued 
from those wars which, for nearly half a century, had devastated 
Europe. So early indeed as 1814, were we favoured by Profess: 
Hall, of the University of Maryland, with a neat translation of the 
Memoirs of Military Surgery of the Baron Larrey, and thus wa 
the professional appetite whetted for a continued detail of the 
wonderful results which a scientific examination of the ravage 
of war on the human frame had brought about. Before this 
Mr. Cheraliers’ beautiful little prize volume on Gunshot 
Wounds, was one of the earliest works on the military surge!) 
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ifthe period, after the immortal work of John Hunter. Mr. 
Guthrie, too, in 1814, wrote his valuable work on “Gunshot 
wounds requiring amputation,” and the learned and indefatigable 
Professor ‘Thompson, of F.dimburgh, furnished us with his “ Re- 
ort on the state of the wounded in Belgium after the battle of 
Waterloo.” All these were calculated to meet the wishes of the 
sirgical practitioner, but there was still a desideratum—a regu- 
larly detailed treatise in which the various branches of milita- 
ry surgery should be presented, was most ardently desired— 
that the surgeon of other lands might learn what progress had 
een made in rendering the aids of science more applicable to 
human misery, aad that the greatest possible benefit might re- 
alt to suffering humanity, from the fierce and bloody struggle in 
which Europe had for so long a period been involved. 

At this precise juncture the work of Mr. Hennen appeared, 
and was hailed with acclamations! No one perhaps was better 
calculated to fulfil this arduous task. A man of a clear and 
discriminating mind, elevated by force of native intellect above 
mean and despicable prejudice, thoroughly grounded in the el- 
ements of science, and above all, excited by an enthusiastic 
wal for the progress and elevation of his profession. With 
such qualifications, and with the experience of twenty years in 
theactual practice of military surgery, which a high rank in the 
surgical staff of the army afforded him, and assisted by the con- 


tributions of his associates, he compiled the work which we are 
about to review. 


It would be impossible to give any thing like a general view 
of Dr. Hennen’s book in the limits usually assigned in medical 
journals to attempts of this nature. T'o present such portions of 
the work to the attention of our western brethren as will exhi- 
bit to them its value, is all that we design. 

The work has gone through three editions in Europe. This, 
the last, from which the American reprint is taken, is published 


by his son. A short time before Dr. Hennen fell a victim to his 


exertions in an epidemic fever at Gibraltar, in November, 1828, 
he had prepared the materials for the third edition. These his 


‘on arranged for the press, wisely omitting the plates which had 
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accompanied the preceding editions, and adding a biographic,; 
sketch of his learned and accomplished father. 

The opening of the work presents us with a history of mij; 
tary surgery, or more properly with a chronological detail of the 
authors who have treated on this subject, remarkable as myc), 
for the purity and simplicity of the language in which jt j; 
clothed, as for the immense labour of research it developes, 

The first chapter is devoted to the enumeration of the « pre 
paratory measures in taking the field.” ‘This. which it is not oy 
intention minutely to examine, contains precepts, which, to the 
army surgeon about to enter into actual service, are of indi: 
pensable importance. His remarks on various instruments ar 
highly instructive, and we feel assured that no surgeon will find 
himself the less wise for a careful perusal of them. 

The second chapter opens with a detail of the various missile; 
employed in warfare, which is calculated to throw much inter- 
esting light on the subject of gunshot injuries. 


* * * Tn sieges, balls of very heavy metal (32 Ib.) are em. 
ployed; in engagements in open field, the largest shot seldom exceed 
12 lb., and go down to 1 lb.; the other species of shot are the com: 
mon musked ball, fired singly from muskets, or discharged in cases 
from field pieces; grape, which consists of small iron balls, disposed 
in linen bags fastened to a wooden bottom, in the middle of which is 
spindle, round which the balls are secured by cord or wire; or case: 
shet, which consists of the same small iron balls put into tin cylin 
ders, the bases of which are closed by two circular pieces of wood. 
The last kind of projectiles are shells, or hollow iron spheres, filled 
with powder, “hich may act either before or after their explosion— 
The closer the contending parties are to each other, the more deadly 
wil! be the effects of all these balls; thus, according to D’Antoni, a 3? 
lb, shot may pierce a file of 70 men, a 16 |b.,a file of 48,an8 lb, 
file of forty; a 13 oz, shot, a file of 20; a 6 0z., a file of 16; a1 02,2 
file of 4, if very close to them, and propelled by a certain degree 
force,—while a shell will pass through from two to five men, and will 
kill or wound by its splinters, from six to nine; the distance and the 
resistance will of course produce great variation in the action of @l 
these missiles, It must be confessed, however, that, much as the ar 
tillerist and engineer are interested in ascertaining these points with 
correctness, it leads to little improvement in surgery, except in as fat 
as it shows the enormous violence with which the bones mav be frac 
tured, and their fragments dispersed either into the medullary cavit!s 
or the surrounding soft parts.” _p. 47. 
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here is so much of truth and simplicity in the following de. 
<cription of a gunshot wound, that no one can fail to recognize 


its accuracy: 


« The effects of a gunshot wound differ so materially in different 
men aud the appearances are so various, according to the nature of 
the part wouuded, and the greater or lesser force with which it has 
heea struck, that no luvariable train of symptoms can be laid down 
as iis necessary concomitants, If a musket or pistol ball has struck a 
deshy part, without injuring any material blood-vessel, we see a hole 
about the size of, orsmaller, than the bullet itself, with a more or less 
discoloured lip forced inwards; and, if it has passed through the parts, 
we find an everted edge, and a more ragged and larger orifice at the 
point of its exit; the haemorrhage is in this case very slight, and the 
pill inconsiderable, insomuch that in many instances the wounded 
nin is notaware of his having received any injury. If, however, the 
ball has turn a large vessel, or nerve, the hemorrhage will generally 
be profuse, or the pain of the wound severe, and the power of the part 
lost, Some men wiil have a limb carried off or shattered to pieces 
by acannon ball, without exhibiting the slightest sympt.ms of men- 
tal or corporeal agitation; nay, even without being conscious of the 
occurrence; and when they are, they will coolly argue on the proba- 
ble result of the injury: while a deadly paleness, instant vomiting, 
profuse perspiration, and universal tremor, will seize another on the 
receipt of a siight flesh wound, This tremor, which has been so 
much talked of, and. which, to an experienced eye, is really terrifying, 
issoon relieved by a mouthful of wine or spirits: or by an opiate; 
but above all, by the tenderness and sympathising manner of the 
surgeon, and his assurances of his patient's safety. Where some im- 
portant or vital organ is injured, considerable pain and much anxiety 
isa general consequence; these will be more particularly considered 
in treating of the wounds of particular parts. 

lf the ball has passed through the fleshy part of the arm, thigh, or 
buttock, we do no more than sponge the part clean, place a small bit 
of folded lint on each orifice, which we retain by two cross slips of 
adhesive plaster, and lay over, at most, two or three turns of a roller. 
The ball will frequently have passed nearly through the limb, and be 
retained only by the elasticity of the common integuments; there we 
cut upon and extract it at once; and we should lay it down as a rule 
not to be deviated from, to extract on the spot every extraneous body 
that we possibly can, either by the forceps alone, or with the aid of a 
bistoury. But those who best know the field of battle will easiest ad- 
mit how often it is impossible to do all in this respect that they could 
wish.” p, 48—49, 


The various courses which balls will mark out is very 
curious. A musket ball will strike a man on the front of his 
Cap, pass round and carry away the hinder tassel. Dr. Hen- 
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nen is the first, we believe, who noticed that balls wil] COUrse 
along concave as well as convex surfaces; as for instance between 
the pleura costalis and the lungs. A very slight resistaice will 
cause a ball to turn from its course. We remember a sergeant 
of artillery who hada most protuberent abdomen, who received 
a ballin that part, which appeared under the skin on the othe; 
side, and which was supposed to have passed through the cavity, 
The ball was cut out, and the red line which the nexi day show. 
ed itself between the two openings, plainly indicated that the 
ball had passed between the skin and the fascia superticialis, 
without penetrating the belly. 

We ought to bear in mind the vast difference between the ef. 
fect produced by a musket and a rifle ball. As the rifle is pe- 
culiarly an American instrument, and one too, which, in the 
hands of our western hunters, is unerring in its effects, a moment 
or two devoted to the motion of the ball and the effect it produ- 
ces, will not be time misspent. ‘The motion of a musket ball, in. 
dependently of its projectile course, on its own axis,is at right an. 
gles withitsdirection. A very slight knowledge of the laws of mo- 
tion explains this phenomenon. The consequence of this motions, 
that when a musket ball strikes the flesh, the hole made is small- 
er to all appearance than the ball itself. The barrel of the ri- 
fle is grooved not in a longitudinal direction as the French and 
German rifles, but ina spiral manner. The ball is forced down 
so tightly, that as it passes out, it is under the necessity of follow- 
ing the course of the spiral groove. This imparis to it a motion 
on its own axis, corresponding with the direction of its course. 
Besides, the whole ball follows a spiral direction, forming in its 
progress a hollow cylinder, if I may be permitted the expres- 
sion. Hence the ragged hole, which our hunters know so well, 
is always much larger than the ball. Henee the rifle ball at full 
momentum, does not, like the musket ball, remove a cylinder of 
muscle and bone, but by its rotatory motion tears the flesh and 
shatters the bone. Hence too, unless the ball is nearly spent, it 
never glances. These peculiarities in the effect of a rifle ball, 
are highly interesting to usas Americans. We regret that the 
limits of this paper, and the importance of other matter before 
us, do not allow an extension of these remarks. 
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Before leaving the subject of the glancing of balls, we take 
sceasion to mention a singular instance of mistake in a military 
urgeon. An officer of distinguished bravery, during the late 
war, led the forlorn hope of an army into a wood that was sup- 
posed to be filled with Indians. His party had scarcely entered 


ihe wood, when a well directed fire from the hidden enemy, un- 
horsed every man, except the gallant officer, who was wounded 
by five balls) When he was removed trom the field, a ball was 
jund to have entered his hip, and another passing through thes 
saddle had touched the tip of the glans penis. Now the sapient 
surgeon supposed that the ball which had entered the hip, had 
found its way out through the urethra!! 

Mr. Hennen next, in a most forcible manner, proceeds to illus- 
(rate and explain the necessity of primary amputations; that is, 
amputations on the field of battle. It would not be doing jus- 
tice to pass over the portion of military surgery without a com- 
mendation of the chivalrous enthusiasm and fearless bravery of 
the French surgeons who uniformly established their field hospi- 
‘alsin the rear of the army, and who flew to the assis‘ ance of the 
wounded under showers of grape shot, in the face of the most 
appalling dangers, It is singular how successfully that trans- 
cendant genius, Napoleon, succeeded in infusing into his men 
and his officers a high minded recklessness of danger when in 
the discharge of duty. 

The remainder of the chapter is devoted to the consideration 
of sabre cuts, contusions, &c. 

The preparatory arrangement and selection of the fixed and recevw- 
ing Hospitals is the subject of the 3d chapter. We would strong- 
ly recommend this portion of the work, which is replete with in- 
lormation of the most valuable nature to those who may devote 
their time and medical attainments to the service of their coun- 
try, 

Dr. Hennen in his 4th chapter speaks of the dressings, and 
general medical treatment. 


) “There is no urgent necessity for removing the dressings which 
lave been applied in the field to the more simple wounds of the ex- 
‘emeties, for the first two or three days, whether the wounded have 
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arrived in the hospital, or are only on their passage to it, provided thi 
slips of plaster and bandage are sufficiently secure, the dressings y, 
stained by asordid bloody oozing, or no serious stiffness or uneasines 
is perceived in the part by the patient himself. In this, however, we 
must be guided by season, climate, and the constitution ot the jp. 
dividual, or the peculiarity of his wound. It will generally be sui. 
cient to keep the dressings moistened with cold water, either along, 
or mixed with a little spirits, vinegar, or wine; or, if the weather de. 
mands, and convenience on the march permits, the same mvderatejy 
warmed, As soon as possible afier this period, the field dresgincs 
should be removed, and the limb either covered with cloths, moistene 
with an appropriate liquid, or laid in emollient poultices moderately 
warm, It has of late years become a fashion to decry the applicatioy 
of poultices, and to dwell on the harm they may produce, putting ey. 
tirely out of view the essential service that we actually derive from 
them ; but after long experience on this point, and judging from th. 
feelings of the patients themselves, and the obvious effects upon thei 
wounds, I have no hesitation in saying, that a soft and moderately 
warm poultice of bread, meal, bran, pumpkin, carrot, or any othe; 
emollient substance, caretully applied, and removed at least twice , 
day, until the sloughs begin to loosen at the edges, and purulent oozing 
is seen issuing from under them—ih fine, till the process of suppura. 
tion is fairly commenced, is the best and most appropriate remedy \y 
the early stages of simple gunshot wounds, attended with much conty. 
sion of the soft parts, and high inflammation. They should noi te 
continued after this period, nor should they at any time be applied, 
except under the direction of the attending surgeon, _ It is to the abuse 
of continuing peultices day after day, indiscriminately to all states 
and stages of wounds, that their rejection is to be attributed, and that 
their bad effects are due. If the inflammatory symptoms do not run 
very high, and that the sloughs are beginning to separate kindly, a 
piedvet spread with any simple ointment, or merely dipped in oil, and 
covered with cloths moistened in acidulated water, will be quite sufi- 
cient as an exterual application; while the general state of the system 
should be cautiously attended to1n all cases, Compresses dipped in 
simple cold water have lately been much recommended by Kern an( 
Assalini, as a substitute for almost all other dressings; and I have 
seen them employed with considerable advantage. Where this plau 
is adopted, oil-skins should be employed at the same time, otherwise 
the beds get saturated with moisture, and severe pulmonary attacks, 
or rheumatism, may ensue.” p, 71—72, 


The doctor enters into the history of the use of cold water, 
in dressing gunshot and other wounds. It is not our intention to 
touch this subject further than to state that the Baron Percy, 
late chief surgeon of the armies of Napoleon, had the honou! 
of reviving this antiquated practice with most astonishing su¢, 
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‘esa In the article “Bau,” in the Dictionaire des Sciences 
\edicales, the Baron has detailed the wonderful results of this 





imple practice. 

The mode of conducting the subsequent dressings is next ex- 
hibited, and our author strongly recommends the admira- 
ble observations to be found in Professor Thompson’s Lectures 
on luflammation, relative to the management of dressings, a re- 
»ommendation in which we most heartily unite. 

The 5th chapter is devoted to the extraction of foreign bodies.— 
into this subject we do not mean particularly to enter, farther 
than to state our belief that the common dressing forceps, and . 
thesimplification of Baron Percy’s bullet forceps, as employed % 
bythe surgeons of the United States’ troops, will be found fully f 
adequate to all our wants, and far superior to more complicated 
and more costly instruments. re 
Avery curious case we must be permitted to extract: | 
























‘“The particulars of the wound,” says Dr. Kennedy, “ by which 
Lieutenant F , of his majesty’s 12th regiment, was killed at the 
sieve of Seringapatum, were stated to me a very few days afterwards, 
by the late Dr, Alexander Anderson, the superintending surgeon and 
chief medical officer of the army, as foll: ws :— 

“A shot from a heavy gun came rolling along the ground, like e 
sent ball, towards the trenches, It rolled over that part of the ban- 
quet under which Lieutenant F happened to be lying down, and 
buried itself under the skin and muscles of his hip. He was imme- 
diately put into a dooly and carried into Dr. Anderson’s tent, Upon 
laying down the dooly, the bearers complained of the difficulty they 
shad found in « varry ing it from the trenches, owing to its having been 
uvsually heavy on oneside. Dr, Anderson, upon running his fingers i 
into the wound, was surprised to find a mass-of iron of such unusual ' 
size, that he concluded it must be part of a large shell which was i 
lodged there, Lieutenant F~—— being then moribund, the shot was 
not cut out till after he died, when it proved to be what Dr, Andersou 
called tome unequivocally a ‘thirty two pound shot, One circumstance 
only throws any doubt upon its having been actually a shot of this ea- 
libre, and it is this:—It was afterwards said that this shot had been 
ired from a gun very conspicuous, during the siege, both from its heing 
mounted upon a high cavalier, and also from the mischief it did ; and 
twas also said, that after the place was taken, this gun was found to 
be only a French twenty-four pounder, which gives a calibre of near- 
ly twenty eight pounds English, Whether this shot which killed ’ 
Lieutenant F-—— was fired from this gun Ide not know, but it is cer- , 
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tain that a shot thrown from this very gun into the head quarter }i,,. 
(which was an unusual distance.) and which lay during the re a 
the siege near to Lord Harris’s tent, was afterwards looked upon 
spoken ofas a thirty-two pound shot.”? p, 82—83, 


St of 
and 


Chapter 6, on Contusions and other serious injuries from shot gn) 
shell, is a mos! interesting one. The subject of Contusions i 
one of the greatest importance, and one which has been to, 
much neglected in the formal works on Surgery. It is an ey. 
tensive and important field which as yét lies open, and we mos 
ardently hope that some surgeon of great experience and re. 
search, will deem the subject worthy of a monograph. 

The 7th chapter, on anjuries of the bones. Amid the mass of 
useful information which this volume contains, it might be diff. 
cult to select a chapter to which the meed of superiority should 
be awarded. This one before us is perhaps practically the best, 
To publish the whole chapter would only be doing justice to its 
merits. We mean however to touch only a few points. Com. 
pound fractures, the result of gunshot injuries, are of course ve- 
ry complicated in their nature. A gunshot fracture of the thigh 
bone is so serious in its consequences, that it has been emphati- 
cally called the compound fracture. Mr. Guthrie, on reviewing 
the cases that occurred under his care in the British army while 
in the peninsula, found that not more than one sixth of the men 
whose thigh bones had suffered compound fracture, recovered 
so asto have useful limbs. Two thirds of the whole died, 
whether the limb had been amputated or not, and the remaining 
sixth dragged after them useless limbs which were constant 
sources of irritation. 


Dr. Hennen’s mode of treating compound fractures is found- 
ed on correct pathological views, and it is very important that i 


should be extensively known. 'The common practice in these 
cases is to reduce the displaced extremities of the bone, to 
swathe the limb up tightly with a many-tailed bandage, and 
perhaps to apply the instruments of permanent extension. This 
is done immediately afier the accident, for in general, surgeons 
seem to have imbibed the vulgar prejudice that nothing is dont 
(ill.the bone ts set. Now what will be the result of such a course’ 
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{he inflammatory symptoms which in this case will run very 
high, begin to come on. The pain increases, and the swelling too. 
The limb has been tightly bandaged up, and there is not room 
for the diastasis, and the compression produces the most violent ef 
agonlesy while the surgeon stands by his tortured patient, pour- 
ing forth the consolations of philosophy, and delineating the 
beauties of resignation to the inevitable destiny. Well, the pa- i. 
tient gets along to the third or fourth day, and the surgeon cau. 












tiously undoes his scultets, when lo! livid vesications are peep- 





ing between the folds of his bandage, and a large slough sur- 





rounds the lacerated wound. This is no exaggerated picture. 






But too many woful instances have come under our observa- ty 






ion, Even where these horrible results do not follow, much 









misery and protracted suffering is brought about, by’ keeping 





4) 
the limb bandaged, and in a constrained posture during the in- de 
fammatory symptoms. Every tyro in surgery knows, that a 
while inflammation is present in compound fracture, tne “orma- ie 
tion of callus does not go on. During this violent reaction, ? 





the process of ossification is completely at a stand, and indeed 
during the whole of the cure, high inflammatory and suppura- 
tive action will prevent the formation of bone. This violent 
inlammatory stage lasts from four or five days to two weeks.— 
During this period, Dr. Hennen places his patient according to 
Mr. Pott’s mode, in a relaxed positicn, removing the splinters 
af bone and other extraneous matters, appivying a cloth wet 
with water, or with camphorated or saturnine lotion. 


















* # * «When the inflammatory svmptoms are subdued, I then 
proceed more accurately to adjust the fractured bone; and to this end, 
place the patient on his back, a change of posture which invariably 
sives relief, filling up all hollows, and arranging the limb precisely af- 
ter the mode recommended by Professor Boyer, and applying the ban- 
dage of Scultetus afresh, with a roller moderately tight, on the lower 
portion of the limb, and proper compresses along the parts, I em- 
ploy the improved splints of Assalini, if they can possibly be procur- 
ed; if not, | place two common long splints in the usual way—one 
from above the hip to the ankle, or trom above the knee to the ankle, 
as the case may be, and the other of proportionate length on the inside ; 
ani, fixing the pelvis of the patient by a bandage to the upper part of 
the bed, (if overlapping of the bones renders such extension necessa- 
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ry,) I stretch out and retain the limb by means of tape fixed to the bey, 
tom, or what I have found answer still better, by a common tourn. 
quet, the centre of its strap firmly fixed round tie knee or ankle, and 
buckled over the bed post, so that, by turning the screw, the extension 
may be moderately made and increased as circumstances deniary aq 
This, which was suggested to me by Professor Thomson, at Brussels 
[have found of very great assistance in some obstinate and complic iy 
ted cases. Inthis mixed mode we reap the advantages both of the po. 
sition of Mr, Pott, and that of Pare and the more modern French 
surgeons, The patient is in general extremely tired of his relaxeg 
position before the lowering of the inflammatory symptoms indicates 
the time for placing him on his back, a change from which he receives 
great relief; we may rest assured that the process of ossification has 
not commenced unti] that period; and that, consequently, the applica. 
tion of machinery to extend the limb, or splints and handage to confine 
and regulate the new callus, is unnecessary, if not hurtful, 

The speculative objection that may be offered against the plan of 
leaving the bones so long unset, is the possibility of an irregular or dis. 
torted union; but with daily attention, this can scarcely occur, [have 
only met with one instance of it; it was in an officer who would ad- 
mit of no treatment but what he himse!f deemed proper. In conse. 
quence of this, he very neariy paid the forfeit of his life in the first in- 
stance, and he is now obliged to wear a hich heeled boot, the thigh be. 
ing considerably shortened and curved.” p. 108—109. 


For ten years we have been in the habit of treating compound 
fractures on Dr. H’s principles, and the result of an extensive 
experience is most triumphantly in its favour. We have also 
extended the same principle to the treatment of simple fractures, 
and with equal success. We cannot dismiss the subject without 
again cautioning our readers against tight bandages in all cases 
of fracture. The tight bandage is a relic of the old barbarous 
modes of surgery;is founded en the irrational idea of moulding 
the callus, and is gradually sinking into disuse and oblivion.— 
Other modes of keeping the fractured ends of bones in contact, 
are now happily in general use. We must take our leave of 
this most instructive chapter, without having even glanced at 
one tenth part of its valuable matter. 

Injuries of the joinis are treated of in the 8th chapter, which 
is replete with curious and highly interesting matter. 

The 9th chapter is devoted to the consideration of contracted 
extremities. 
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«To remedy these contractions, a variety of mechanical contrivan- 
ges have been had recourse to; but [am persuaded, that the more siim- 

le the plan, provided it has sufficient power, the more likely it is to 
succeed. ‘That in use at HHilsea hospital, is perhaps the most simpie 
of aay, and can be easily, and without expense, erected in every hos- 
ital, It cousists of a firm wooden .chair, with a stroag jugum of 
woud, of the shape of the letter U, for confining the thigh, if the eon- 
jaection is #a the kKnee-joint; or a piece of wood with a hinge, .ike the 
jeter V, if the elbow be the joint affected; some sinall brass puileys 
made for screwing in tae floor, wall, or ceiling, with a proper cord;a 
shoe with three luops of iron, one at the toe, and one at each side, half 
way between the toe aud heel, and a tin or other vessel for containing 
sane weights. ‘The inventor of this very simple machine | do not 
know, but of its utility, uncer Staffsurgeon Coates, and Dr, Knox, I 
have had several most convincing proofs, 

The mode of using it for a contracted knee, is as follows:—The 
patient being seated on the chair, the jugum, properly cushioned, is 
fixe over the thigh, so as to prevent it from rising, and the shve being 
pui on, aad steadied by cords and hooks applied to the external iron 
loops, and fastened to the wall, a cord of whatever length may be 
jdged proper, previously brought through one or more pullies jand, 
wiiia hook uttached to the end of it, is fastened to the loop in the toe 
of the shoe; at its other end is the scale or vessel for holding the 
weight, Now, it is evident, that, on putting a weight into the ves<el 
at one ead of the cord, the other must be acted upon; and if the weights 
are properly graduated, force to any degree, from the most gentle, can 
be made use of, In the same way, the arm being secured in the hing- 
el jugum, by straps to a proper table, the cord hooked in the ju- 
gin, and first passed through a pulley in the floor, and then 
through one in the ceiling, as in the other case, will have the effect of 
gradually stretching it. ‘The advantage gained by each trial can he 
measured by a cominon ruler, Simple or medicated frictions, or the 
affision of cold or tepid water, may be emplo.ed during the time of 
using the pulley, and the limb may be subjected to it as often during 
the dav as may be thought necessary. Morning and evening are the 
usual periods at Hilsea, and hitherto there have been no states of con- 
traction, exce ot those dependiag on anchylosis, which have not deriv- 
ed benefit fron it. 

By a judicious application of bandages, and a strict attention to 
posture, in the early stages of wounds, these acciderts may in most 
cases be prevented ; and in all, their future ill effects considerably les- 
sened; but it is a matter of serious importance, that a surgeon, unac- 
quainted with military practice, should be put upon his guard against 
their voluntary occurrence, the frequency of which in the army has 
no parallel in the records of civil hospitals, ‘The judgment and dis- 
cretion of the snrgeon will point out to him the means to be adopted in 
each individual case; it may not, however, be amiss to mention a few 
leading points, Permanent contractions in the joints of the fingers, 
and rigidity of the flexor tendons, will be always best guarded against 
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by laying the hand flat out on a sp int of wood adapted to its general 
shape, digitated at its extremities, and properly secured; while, in the 
intervals of the dressings, a gentle motion of the fingers, thumb, and 
wrist, should be encouraged in the patient, or if, as often happens, he 
obstinately objects to it, effected by the hand of the surgeon himself 
This should be done with tenderness and caution, wherever the injury 
may be; but if the alieged contraction or rigidity is attributed to a 
wound, through a part where the principal nerves have not been jp. 
jured, and the muscles of which have evidently no power over the 
joint alfected, all tenderness is criminality.” p. L41—142—143, 


The tenth chapter treats of injures of the blood vessels. The 
commonly received opinion is, that the haemorrhage from a 
gunshot wound is but trifling, and that every bleeding gunstiot 
wound ts almost necessarily fatal. A ball opening a large artery 
will at times give rise to adreadtul bleeding ; atthe siege of 
Saragossa, Professor Assaline saw a surgeon expire in a few 
moments whose carotid was touched by a musket ball. That 
suchis not always the case the following extract will serve to 
show. 


‘How the vessels escape so often as they do, has been a source 
of great surprise among surgeons, and is truly wonderful. Balls 
bulf along them, pass between them, and traverse their courses in 
all possible directions, but leave them unhurt, Their elasticity has 
been cqusidered as in a great measure contributing to this effect, 
and no doubt it does ; something also may depend upon their being 
in a state of dilatation or otherwise when the missile passes across 
them, but still much is leii unexplained in the attempt of accounting 
for these phenomena, Where a round shot injures a large vessel, or 
a sabre divides it, (the carotid for instance, or the femoral,) immedi- 
ate death is almost universally the consequence, Where a_ vessel 
of this class is opened within the cavities, no chance of recovery re- 
mains ; the cause and eflect are almost simultaneous, and even in 
the first case death amounts so near to certainty, that a bare possibil- 
ity of escape is lefi, and no practical deduction can be drawn from a 
few solitary instances to the contrary, {t must be recollected, h.w- 
ever, that if limb is entirely carried off, or if it is excessively br os- 
ed, liitle or no bleeding takes place : the vessels are paralyzed, und 
their organization almost destroyed ; the effect is nearly the sames 
if they had been actually seared, a process to which the older sur- 
geons, who were so familiar with hot irons, often compared it, A 
very singular instance of escape is given by M. Larrey in his Me- 
moires, in which an aide-de-camp received a gnn-shot wound, which 
cut the external carotid at its separatiou from the internal, and at 1 
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yassage through the parotid gland. The immediate application of 
pressure from the fingers of an intelligent soldier upon the spot, and 
\| Larrey’s subsequent bandages, saved the patient, I know of an 
Puglisi officer who was also saved in India from the eflects of an 
arruw wound in the carotid by the sathe means, In ihe ¥th volume 
of the New Medical aud Physical Journal, p. #5, is given the case 
of a man Wounded in the femoral artery at Spithead, aud saved by a 
gysequent operalion at Masiar hospital ; and in the dd volume of the 
\edico-Chirurgical Journai, p. 2, is given an instance of the carotid 
hursay aud beimg taken up on the spot by the late Mr. Fieming, a 
paval surgeon, 

We have occasional opportunities in the field of at once trying the 
atremities of lacerated arteries, and these should never be negiected, 
itiough, perhaps, in every case nor indispensable. ‘These occur 
yherea limb has been carried of by a cannon shot, and where the 
yesseis hang out iike curds from the wound, without the least flow of 
blood from them ; or where the extremities ef the wounded vessels 
cau be seen partially throwing out their blood im the bottom of a deep 
yound, La these, and in ali other cases of divided arteries, the ieust 
electiuu upon the anastomoses of the vessels will lead us tu secure 
oi the ead next the source of circulation, and the more remote ex- 
iemity. “tr, Guthrie, in his excellent cases inserted in a periodical 
pwucation, has cailed the attention of military surgeons to this 
point, and his Observations cannot be too forcibly impressed on their 
winds, But many cases occur where nature has herself completed 
the entire process of cure without any interference of the surgeon, 
lowethe following to that very able and experienced officer, Dr, 
lickson of Clilton, physician to the fleet: 


‘Sergeant Kelly, of the 54th regiment, in the battle of the 18th 
f March, L801, in Egypt, had both arms shot away at the elbow 
outs by the same cannon ball, and on the following evening was 
ceived, with a great number of wounded men, on board the Braakel, 
ii which ship | was surgeon, On removing the dressings, | was 
much surprised to find no appearance of a single blood vessel being 
ted by ligature. Conceiving, I imagine, the case to be desperate, a 
jiece of linen had been merely wrapped round each stump, and the 
‘wervention of syncope seems to have saved his lifo, by stopping the 
luther effusion of blood. The left arm, which was the most ragged, 
ini having the olecranon still attached, was amputated ; but trom 
lie low state to which the man was reduced, and the pressure of other 
tases, | was ubliged to postpone doing any thing with the other arm; 
ud, considering, after the time had elapsed, that there was but little 
taiger ot bleeding, and wishing to see the result, a tourniquet was 
nerely put on loose. ‘The second operation could not be performed 
until the 25th, and the dissection of the amputated portion then satis- 
‘’ctorily showed that ample provision had been made against the pos- 
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sibility of such an occurrence ; for the end of the torn artery m 

completely obliterated and lost in the surrounding flesh, and lor ne 
wards of an inch from its extremity was described, by the sur . 
who assisted me, t» be solid, organized, and carnous. | say te 
ed, for while on «ther duty, it had been thrown overboard, "The ~ 
fellow fevered, and died on the 4th of April” p, 14d—{48 a 


The true practical value of the following quotation »j}| come 
home to the experience of every surgeon who has seen qiych 
of wounded arteries. 


‘+ It is in the hospital that our most guarded attention is called yy 
and our most saving eflorts made, in the expectation, or actual oc¢ ir 
rence of secondary hemorrhage. In these cases, we must avai! yy. 
selves of every assistance which the history of surgery has fr .n) ting 
to time presented to our notice. ‘T pressure, to cold, and to sty ptics, 
we must give their due value, and a full trial to such un extent as prus 
dence may warrant ; but it 1s to the actual ligature of the vesse| tha 
we are to trust in all cases where a trunk or important branch; js jp. 
jured ; and in cutting for them, correct anatomical knowlddge is our 
only resource, Often, unfortunately too often, we find, that even tis 
will not enable us to meet the exigencies of actual pra: ticc, and that 
the mere anatomist has made but one step to being a perfect surgeon: 
a principal one, indeed, but no more conclusive, than the tnbutay 
arts of the chisel or the pencil are to the formation of a perfect arcli- 
tect. Much unmerited blame has been thrown on the army surgeons, 
on this as well as other points, by men who, with a minute knowledge 
of the natural structure, have not adverted to the pathology of wound: 
ed vessels, They prick for arteries in a dead subject, and they reai- 
ly find them ; but the state of a blood vessel ina wounded limi is 
very essentially different from what it is in a sound state, or in a liy 
laid on the table for the practical purposes of anatomy ; and | hove 
more than once seen a person of this class, after having cut upou4 
living blood vessel with the utmost precision, and deseribed ifs course 
with the most laudable minuteness, confess, with great surprise, that 
he was unable to secure it, and had actually left his patient much 
worse than he found him. The state of general health, the cause, 
extent, and nature of the wound, the diseased state of. the vesseis, 
their natural connexions, the “ engorgement” of the parts with ex 
travasated blood, ur putrid sanies, the possibility of irretrievably i 
juring the limb by cutting its nerves or the tendon of some muscle 
essential to the due performance of its motions, should all be miuute 
ly examined, and balanced in the operator’s mind ; and he will have 
certainly the best claim to the character of a judicions surgeon, ¥™ 
saves the limb of his patient, if possible, but who does not hes 
tate between the probable salvation of it, and the certain Joss 6} 


life.” p. 149. 
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Dr. Hennen takes up the consideration of the modes of 
jing the the various kinds of ligature. After the introduction 
of the ligature as a mode of arresting hemorrhage by Ambrose 
Parey, the next improvement in real utility was made by our 
iiend Dr. Veitch, of London, who has attained so much celeb- 
rity by his highly valuable work on yellow fever, and whose 


labour in another surgical improvement will again come under 
purnotice before we leave Dr. Hennen’s book. 

This consisted in cutting off one end of the ligature after 
tis tied ; a practice which is now very common. Dr. Hennen 
zems at a lossto know whence origitiated the practice of cut- 
ting off both ends of the ligature. He supposes it to have 
xeurred accidentally to the mind of some American naval 
surgeon, who mentioned it to assistant staff surgeon Hume. 
Tie idea of employing an animal substance as a ligature first 
yiginated with our distinguished American Surgeon, Professor 
Piysick, of the University of Pennsylvania. In 1806 he tied 
the femoral artery of a horse, cutting off both ends of the 
wickskin ligature. The wound healed rapidly, and nothing 
nore was ever heard of the ligature. Since that period the 
Professor has used in-all his numerous operations, ligatures 
made of fine white French kid, from which the grain is peeled 
if, cut into strips, soaked in water, and then rolled so as to 
vecome round and smooth. Since that period, (about 1813,) 
lheshort cut ligature was practised in England. It is much to 
leregretted that Dr. Physick, content withjthe universal estima- 
tion in whieh he is held, does not communicate more fully to 
iis brethren, the result of his vast experience, and that he does 
wtmore manfully vindicate his claim to the many bold and 
ginal improvements he has introduced into surgery. Liga- 
‘ures ofsilk, when cut short off at the knot are generally absorb- 
il, vet we think the animal ligature 1s thostly preferable to the 
iilken one, 

Chapter XI. Injuries of the Nerves. We simply make an 
‘xIract from this chapter, of a remarkable case in which nerves 
vere included in the ligatures. 
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«A general officer, of distinguished gallantry, was struck Las 
round shot during a very desperately fought action, which bufin. 
along his breast in aa oblique direction, destroyed the arm, and lef 
only the head of the bone and a very small portion of the shaft Ma 
maining, “He.was carried to an adjoining hovel, where the common 
amputation was performed under very unfavorable circumstances . 
the night was coming on, the supply of candles was scanty, and the 
enemy’s shot were flying in all directions, The general wag places 
under my care on the day after the operation, The variety of erpcg 
accidents from fever. and extensive sloughing, it is not within my 
purpose at present toenlarge upon, bat the first attempt at clearing 
the ligatures, and making gentle pressure on them, was attended wit) 
pain so excraciating, as to leave no doubt that each included a nerve, 
or was ina certain degree connected with some large nervous {ils. 
ments. This agonizing sensation was not felt except the ligature: 
were pulled at, and then not iu the stump itself, but was referred 
the finger, thumb, wrist, elbow, or even to the external skin of the jos 
arm, as one or other ligature might be handled. [ have sometimes bee) 
led to think, that the general uniformly felt thesame sensations whep 
the same ligature was touched, as I generally made my attempts toextr. 
cate them in a regulated succession, and his complaints were often oj 
the same succession of parts. More attentive observation, however, 
convinced me that this was not the case;.for if any one was pula 
with more steadiness than another, he complained of all the parts 
suffering pain simultaneously. One small ligature, if pulled in a 
oblique direction inwards, towards the axilla, always gave him imag. 
inary pain about the elbow or inthe skin ; but if the same was pul: 
led strongly and directly downwards, the fingers were complained of 
He has, frequently after the smarting of dressing was over, with great 
accuracy pointed out on my arm the course of the internal cutaneous 
nerve, ..s the site of his ideal pain ; often he has described that of the 
external ; and, on one occasion, I with utter astonishment, had the 
general nenrology of my arm and fingers traced by him. But 
unless the ligatures were pulled at, he had no other uneasy sensi- 
tions than those which usually occur in persons whose limbs have 
been amputated. Once only did I ever know him to refer his pau 
to the seat of the sensorium itself. On that occasion, from using a 
artery forceps to the ligatures, on which the slide moved rather stiflly, 
I exerted a greater force than I had intended, He  convulsivel) 
put his hand to his head, expressed a sense of exquisife pain in lus 
brain, involuntary tears dropped from his eyes, a paralytic contra- 
tion momentarily affected his mouth, a universal paleness spread 
over the uncovered parts of his body ; and although universally tol- 
erant of pain, and of most remarkable equanimity of temper, he 
uttered a piecing cry, and exclaimed, “ that the agony in his head 
and neck was insufferable.” ‘The state of collapse was so great, that 
I was obliged to send an did-de-camp instantly for volatile alkalt, 
and a glass of Madeira, by which he was soon relieved : but the 
painful sensation, and the prostration of his strength, contimuc’ 
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sprough the day, A British admiral was present on this and vari- 
ous other oce asions, and observed to me, after I had confessed my 
inability to expl: ain, even to my own satisfaction, the cause of all 
hese sensations, “ that he never saw the genera! dressed without ap- 
ving meatally to the wonderfal sympathy manifested on those o¢ca- 
‘ons, the expression of Pope : ‘it lives along the line.’ I believe 
we must be content with the fact, without seeking for the explanation, 
To account for the mode of action of the nerves, or the connexion 
between miud and body, will perhaps never be permitted us in our 
present state of existence : and we, who, to use the language of the 
Swedish philosopher, * have calculated the laws of motion for dis- 
tant worlds,’ are in profound darkness on important points connected 
with owrown, There is no doubt, however, that the principle of per- 
ception exists in full integrity in the cerebral mass, even after these 
«jnternunciate chords” are divided, The investigation of this most 
curious subject belongs to the physiologist : unfortunately, the little 
puryose to which it has hitherto been pursued } is but too obvious, It re- 
mains for me to say, that, after various gentle attempts at cutting, 
pulling, twisting, and a graduated and constant strain by means of 
ape diag small weights, or tying the separated threads of the liga- 
tures over little quills of plaster, and si:nilar contrivances, fully a year 
dapsed before the last ligature was removed by my friend, Dr. Irwin, 
jeuity inspector of hospitals, The general’s health did not suffer ; 
and the unanimous Opinion of the best informed surgeons was, to try 
uo volent measures or extensive incisions, but trust to constant gen- 
tle means and the slow operations of nature. An experiment of 
placiug a ligature on the axillary plexus, or on any single nerve in 
the dead subject, will show what an obstinate resistance is offered 
afer the rotrusio: of the medul ry substance, by “he subsequent 
nickering of the tough investing membrave, which during lite will 
aotadmit of the ligature sliding off, either until the part is absorbed 
incourse of time, or the materials of whieh the ligaturé is composed 
undergo some decomposition.” p, 164— 66, 


Chapter XII contains notices of some general affections of the 
system from wounds. The symptomatic inflammatory fever 
is first treated of and then the hectic form of symptomatic 
fever. The Doctor next enters at large into the nuisances of 
hospitals and the preparatory steps on the entering of the 
‘ickand wounded. Great attention to cleanliness is requisite, 
and it is strongly enforced by our author. The practice in the 
Infirmary of the Philadelphia Alms House is highly commenda- 
ble and worthy of imitation. On admission the patient has his 
hair cut, undergoes the lustration of the warm bath, with a plen- 
lilul accompaniment of soap and thorough wiping down with 
Vol. 1V. No. 3. 11 
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towels, is then clad in clothes perfectly clezn and fresh, Tie. 
violent aversion of the inmates of a hospital to fresh air and 
free ventilation, is a fertile source of many of the forms of djs. 
ease to which such establishments are peculiarly liable, |), 
speaking of the tenacity with which the effluvium of confin.g 
and crowded apartments adhere to the substances exposed te 
them, Dr. Hennen says : 


« The late illustrious philanthropist, Howard, gives a most strikino 
proof of this, in his observations on the air ‘of prisons. ‘ My reader 
says he, ‘ will judge of its malignity, when I assure him, that my 
clothes were, in my first journeys, so offensive, that in a post chaise 
I could not bear the windows drawn up ; and was, therefore, obliged 
to travel on horseback. The leaves of my memorandum book were 
often so tainted, that I could not use it till after spreading it an hou 
or two before the fire : and even my antidote, a vial of vinegar, has, 
after using itin a few prisons, become intolerably disagreeable’ 
—‘Dr. Hales,’ he adds in a note, ‘ Sir John Pringle, and others, 
have observed, that air, corrupted and putrified, is of such a subtle 
and powerful nature, as to rot and dissolve heart of oak ; and that 
the walls of buildings have been impregnated with the poisonous mat. 
ter for years together.’ Some of the villages in Portugal, which had 
been occupied as hospitals during the peninsular campaigns, bec. me 
so saturated with contagion, that a few hours residence insured te 
many a paroxysm of headache or fever, if a copious bilious vomiting 
er diarrhea did not preventits accession.” p. 173, 


Fumigation next comes under consideration. This subject 
we do not mean to touch. 

A short extract which Dr. H. introduces from Humboldi’s 
personal narrative shews the value of free air to the sick is 
confined apartments. 


“ A sailor,” says he, “ who was near expiring, recovered his healib 
from a circumstance that is worthy of being mentioned ; his hau 
mock was so slung, that there was not ten inches between his fave 
and the deck. - It was impossible to administer the sacrament in thi 
situation, for, agreeable to the custom on board of Spanish vessels, 
the viaticum ought to be carried by the light of tapers, and followed 
by the whole crew. The patient was removed into an airy place, 
near the hatchway, where a small square birth had been formed with 
sailcloth ; here he was to remain till he died, which was an event 
expected every moment ; but passing from an air extremely heated, 
stagnant, and filled with miasma, inte fresher and purer air, which 
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was renewed every instant, he gradually revived from his lethargic 
state, and his recovery dated from the day when he quitted the middle 
deck.” p. 175—1 vO, 










The Doctor’s own case is sointeresting that we cannot pass 
it by. 





«| may perhaps, be permitted to adduce my own case, in further 
JJustration of a subject, which can never be enough impressed on the 
amy surgeon, While the British army was encamped upon the 
heights of Sobral, covering the approach to Lisbon, and watching the 
movements of the French under Marshal Masena, in1810, it became 
matter of necessity to have the whole in a state of preparation for 
movement at the shortest notice. Our baggage, therefore, was alwys 
ready packed at night, and we remained ready to turn out ata mo- 
men’s warning. 1 procured what [ conceived to bea very ingenious 
eutrivance as a substitute fora bed ; I had a new blanket sewed up 
in he form of a sack, with a running string at its mouth ; into this 
[gotat aight, and, tying it round my nevk, slept very comfortably on 
apiece of water-proof sail cloth, The tents under which we lay 
were not of British manufacture, but a very thin flimsy canvass, pers 
yiousto every blast, 1 continued in perfect health until the retreat 
of the French permitted us to get under cover of some half-burned 
villages, After some days spent in marching, I got into a house, and 
fxed my bed in a room with thirteen other officers, where we were 
perfectly secure from the inclemency of the weather. My birth was 
considered as particularly enviable, being in a very dry, sheltered cor- 
ner; I still used my blanket sack, but the violence of the rains prevented 
the possibility of exposing it to the air. On the third day I was at- 
tacked by irregular chills and febrile heat, and before the tenth my life 
was in imminent danger fr»m a combination of typhus and dysentery, 
and nothing but immediate removal to Lisbon preserved it. Three 
persons, Who, in succession, used my blanket, and got into a snug cor- 
ner, were attacked in the same manner, while all those who siept 
uuder the window, or in the more exposed parts of the buildings escay 
ped all febrile affection whatever.” p. 176—177 

























The 13th chapter, though of the utmost moment to the hos 
pital surgeon, is not so interesting to the general practitioner, 
The subject is hospital gangrene, as it appeured in some of the 
British hospital establishments in Spain, Portugal and the Nether- 
ands, and of the ordinary mortification of gunshot wounds. To 
giveany thing like an analysis of hospital gangrene, as Mr. 
Hennen describes it, would lead us beyond our object. Of the 
ordinary mortification of gunshot injuries we have nothing 
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more tosay than that Dr. Hennen, with that liberality of spirit 


which charaeterizes every truly great man, adopts that mas, rly 
division of gangrene, which the Baron Larry has instituted 
into spontaneous and traumatic. This division is fraught wit) 
the most important practical results. We dare not amputate jy 
spontaneous mortification while the disease continues to spread, 
We must wait till the absorbents have commenced their siley 
labours ; tillthey have marked out their field of operations by 
their redline. As to traumatic mortification, the rule which 
the Baron discovered and which the experience of many of the 
most distinguished military surgeons has verified, allows that 
when mortification is the result of a mechanical cause, and 
puts the patient’s life in danger, we may safely amputate, even 
before the diseased action has ceased its progress. We would 
anxiously wish toimpress this practical precept on the mind of 
every practitioner. 

Tetanus is still one of the approbria chirurgie notwithstand 
ing Hennen’s fourteenth chapter. 

The 15th chapter, which treats on amputation, is a long one 
and as might be anticipated, rich in useful precepts. — [n that 
tremendous operation, the lopping away of the thigh at the 
hip joint, he recommends Dr. Veitch’s mode, as being by far 
the most preferable. We believe that very few of our surgeons 
have seen the little brochure that contains the method. We 
make no apology for the following extracts. 


“The patient is to be placed ona table, of the height usually eu: 
ploved in amputation, when the tourniquet is to be applied in the groin, 
so as to act on the superior part of the femoral artery, The assis 
tants will now secure the patient, support the limb, and retract the 1. 
teguments, as in cases of ordinary amputation, This being done, 
and the surgeon placed on the outside of the thigh, he will commence 
his first circular incision, on the same principles as in the ordinary 
ampttation of the thigh, and carry it through the integuments and fas- 
cia, freely into the substance of the subjacent muscles, which the as- 
sistant will immediately retract, to enable the surgeon to commence, 
without delay, a second circular incision, at a point somewhat higher, 
to be carried directly to the bone. : When the muscles are completely 
divided, the next object is to cut the bone an inch or two below the cit 
cular incision; with this view a longitudinal incision is to be made on 
the inside, and another on the outside of the thigh, commencing ea¢! 
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persion at the top of the inferior section of the muscles, and carry» 
- it towards the knee, somewhat more than two inches from the 
alace of its commencement, This being done, the muscies are te be 
jisected from the bone, in the direction of the knee, to the extent of 
ap inch anda half, near which point the bone rust be divided, This 
nart of the operation, it is evident, can give no pain, and will not ce- 
cupy half a minute, The neat step is to secure all the Liood-vesssel, 
js ordinary amputation, to which the removal of the leg, in the 
janner directed, gives the most perfect access, The blood-versels 
yeing all properly secured, the tourniquet must be removed, and ‘he 
patient is now to be placed on the sound side, when an incision is to 
ye nade, commencing about two inches above the trochanter, and 
soptinued in a direct line with that projection, to the extrenity of the 
ump. Weare now to consider the bone as a tumour or foreign bo- 
\,to be removed by expert and steady dissection, commencing from 
ielow upwards, and detaching, in the direction of the acetabulum, 
theadhering muscles on each side, ‘The muscles attached to the tro- 
chanter being freely cut, the capsular ligement must be divided circu- 
arly, from within outwards, or vice versa, according to the ‘high ope- 
rated on, (following the margin of the socket) and during this pro- 
cess, aN assistant must press the bone towards the opposite thigh, 
which will force it from its socket, and euable the surgeon to lay hold 
of the head of it, and easily separate the attachments of the muscles 
om the inside of the bone, a step, in this operation, which ought al- 
ways tobe deferred until the head of the bone is thoroughly dislodged, 
by the division of the ligamentum rotundum, 

It must now be evident, that.the reason of my leaving a part of the 
ihigh bone projecting beyond the muscles is, to enable my assistant, 
orthe surgeon, to use it in some degree as a lever, to accomplish its 
oworemoval, From the nature and extent of the parts divided, in 
the second stage operation, there would be some reason for apprehen- 
sion, did the surgeon not possess the mos‘ perfect access to, as weli as 
command over, every vessel which hedivides, ‘Time is no object; the 
safety and recovery of the patient is the only consideration; the sur- 
geon is, therefore, when he divides a vessel of any consequence, to 
make his assistant cover it with his finger, or a sponge, and de.ibe- 
rately to take it up, 

* * * * * * 


The ligatures in the course of the longitudinal wound, are to be 
gently and easily drawn out, laterally, and as nearly as possible on a 
ine with the mouths of the vessels secured, and the wound is to be 
closed with adhesive slips. The circular wound is next to be closed, 
when the same principle, as to the distribution of the ligatures, is to 
ve attended to, as recommended in the paper just noticed, The ‘iga- 
lures are to lie easy, attached to the extremities of the divided vessels, 
and particular care is to be taken in the application of the adhesive 
‘lips, to avoid extending them like vibrating cords, This wound is 
likely to heal with great rapidity, as the removal of the bone takes 
‘Way the resistance it would give to the union of the soft parts, and 
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which, to a certain degree, it does in every case of ordinary am uta: 
tion; and, independent of resistance, its hard, sharp edge, and - “ 
extremity, may act on parts so acutely sensible from recent divisicn, 
to a certain degree, as a foreigr body, until the economy of the system 
adapts itself to the loss which the constitution has sustain d, ]f is al 
most unnecessary to recommend, in the removal of the thigh bone ™ 
dissection, keeping tae knife as close to the bone as possible, in the 
circular dissection, as well as in separating from above downy ards, op 
vice versa, The distance at which the incision is to be begun from the 
superior part of the thigh, must be ascertained by the circumferene, 
of the thigh to be operated on, and then measuring the half of jts di 

ameter from the pubic side of the thigh. The mode of operating 
which I have just described, may be, in many cases, usefull exten. 
ed to amputation at the shoulder joint.” : 


The 16th is a long chapter devoted to wounds of the head, 
From the frequency with which sabre and gunshot wounds of 
the head occur in warfare, we oughi to expect that military sy; 
gery would present a noble contribution to our mass of know} 
edge of these iijuries. A careful perusal of the chapter before, 
us, will show that such expectations are not unfounded. Dr, 
Hennen, with that spirit of generalization which is the attribute 
of wisdom and long experience, sweeps away, at one brush, the 
cobweb distinctions of the schools,. which he considers as “ex- 
cessive refinements,” and at once declares it to be the business of 
the surgeon in these injuries, to prevent, or subdue inflamma- 


tion. 


“ To effect this desirable object, nothing should be omitted in sen 
ous injuries of the parts, (and who has not seen apparently the most 
simple, terminate seriously ?) to remove every source of irritation — 
We now-a-days, it is true, do not cut away the injured scalp, or pro- 
cure artificial exfoliation of the uncovered bone; but I certainly think 
we but too often omit making ourselves perfectly acquainted with 
‘their state, by being content with a superficial incision, and clipping 
the hair surrounding an injury, instead of a free opening, and shaving 
to a sufficient extent, as practised by our forefathers, Independent of 
the more accurate view we procure by these means, we facilitate the 
application of leeches, if they may be found necessary, and of a mos! 
excellent adjuvant on all occasions, viz., cold applications, which are 
ever soothing to the pitient, and often materially assistant to his re 
covery. The formula recommended by Schmucker, is nitre sixteei 
ounces, muriate of ammonia eight ounces, dissolved in forty pounds 
of cold water, with the addition of eight pounds of vinegar. To avail 
ourselves of the full frigorific effects of this mixture, it should be pre- 
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red in small quantities, and used immediately before its tempera- 
ure, (Which is greatly depressed by the act of ppt has risen to 
hat of the surrounding atmosphere, Snow, or pounded ice, or ice 
water, applied to the parts in a half filled bladder, or cloths simply 
dipped in cold water, will often answer every purpose, 

[think also that I have observed a much less frequent use of the very 

werful auxiliary of nauseating doses of antimonials than their util- 
ity warrants; and, although I would not go so far as Desault and other 
Freuch surgeons have done inthe recommendation of them, I certain- 
ly am of opinion that, in the British military hospitals, they have not 
generally met the attention they are entitled to. By the employment 
of these external and internal means; by the use of mild saline pur- 
gatives, preceded by the common blue pill; by quiet, and by absti- 
nence, we will often prevent altugether those troublesome puffy en- 
largements and erysipelatous affections of the scalp, which so often 
sicceed to bruises, And I may here observe, that those extensive 
and formidable erysipelatous affections, so common formerly, are rare 
and mild at present in military hospitals, where the evacuant plan is 
duly observed, and cleanliness and ventillation properly attended to; 
while in the civil establishments, the affections of the skin in acute 
diseases are also most remarkably diminished.” p, 228—229, 





























Remarkable casés are mentioned by our author, of injuries 
of the head, of the most violent and complicated character, in 
which the patients recovered. So many instances of this nature 
are on record, that we ought always to bear the nil desperandum 
aour motto. ‘Phe aphorisms of Vic D’Azyr, drawn from the 
results of an extensive practice, and a still more extended re- 
search, ought to be remembered by every surgeon. The first 
aphorism of this illustrious anatomist, is, that the largest wounds 
of the head are not always the most dangerous, 2d. That a 
considerable portion of the brain may be lost, without death 
being the necessary consequence. 3d. That the slightest in- 
juries of the head sometimes lead to a fatal termination. 4th. 
That contusions of the bone alone, sometimes extend so as to af- 
fect the brain. Fodere Tom. 3. p. 312. 

The question as to the use of the trephine in depression, we 
consider assettled. We think it ought not to be applied, unless 
symptoms of compression of the brain exist. 

We cannot give even an analysis of the valuable matter con- 
‘ained in this chapter. We. offer ne apology for the length of 
the following extract: | 
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“ Captain B , a particular friend of mine, was wounded by amy 
ket bel i in the head at Waterloo, on the 18th of June, 1815, “Sev 
19th, he was brought into the city of Brussels, in charge of a ny. 1 
cal officer, who gave me a most melancholy account of his case, ()) 
approaching the wagon in which he was conveyed, I was insensibj, 
attracted to that part of .it where he was stretched, by a low protrac 
ted moan, as of a person in extreme pain, but very weak. (0 calling 
him by name, hesat up, caught me by the hand, which he kissed ios 
ferv ently , pointed: to his head, and then to the site of a former wound 
which he had received at the storming of Badajoz, in 1812, fiom |), 
effects of which I had the good fortune to relieve him. He chen byirs; 
into tears, but without having the power of uttering a distinct wor) 
His countenance was pale and ghastly, and his mouth somewhat ¢j. 
torted ; his eye languid, and suffused with blood ; his skin dry, but cool: 
his pulse about 90, soft, and compressible. As | found that he had 
been bled on the field, I ‘contented myself with providing hima bil\e; 
and giving him in charge of his medical attendant, with directions ty 
examine the wound most particularly ; to enlarge it if fracture to an) 
extent appeared ; to administer a brisk purge, and to watch most care 
fully the approach of inflammation. The wounded being now pour 
ing in by hundreds, I was unable to see him before the 2st; his case, 
however, was reported tome daily. Much coagulated blood, “and Sot 
particles of sand on which he had fallen, together with a thin scale o| 
lead, obviously a bit of a split musket ball, had been removed, His 
pulse had risen on the night of his arrival to about 100, hard, and 
bounding, and he had been copiously bled in consequence, A erici- 
form enlargement of the wound had been made, which bled Copious. 
ly, and gave a view of an extensive fracture of the left parietal hone, 
On my visit, | found him nearly as follows :—Countenance pale, ev- 
pressive of great pain, referrible more to mental than corporeal suf: 
fering, mouth still distorted; eye sunk, but its pupil dilatable ; the 
power of articulating any distinct sound lost, but the desire obviously 
strong; pulse 80, soft; tongue clean, bowels open, (by saline parc 
tives) urine copious, and with a rose-coloured sediment; skin mide 
rately warm, and at the region of the liver bathed in sweat: the liver 
itself obviously projecting, vand giving a painful sensation when pres- 
sed upon, evinced by his wincing from the touch, 

On examining the wound of the head, I found an extensive radiated 
fracture, occupying almost the whole of the left parietal bone; a 
the centre there was a piece of bone, apparently the size of a muske 
ball, beat in through the membranes of the brain, and bedded in ts 
substance, but considerably more toward the frontal region than the 
occipital, The unequal pressure I found to proceed from a musket 
ball which was wedged in betweeu the displaced pieces of bone and 
the portion, which, though cracked, preserved its situation, The s:)- 
arated piece was obvi susly much more extensive on its internal face 
than externally, and could not possibly be extracted without the ope- 
ration of trephining, to which I proceeded. The leaden wedge, and 
several loose splinters which jammed it in, were easily removed ;20" 
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on making one perforation with a large sized trephine, I removed the 
jepressed portion of bone, which was forced into the brain neatly an 
‘nch anda half from the surface of the scalp. It was of an irregular- 
|}, oval shape, about one inch long by half an inch broad, and fractur- 
ed in such a manner, thatthe internal table formed a much larger part 
of its circumference than the external, 

No relief followed the operation; he passed an extremely restless 
sight, and the pulse rose so rapidly and so high, that the abstraction of 
sixteen ounces of blood became necessary, His breathing during 
this momentous night became, for the first time, permanently sterto- 
ys; and, when [ saw him in the morning, his whole appearance in- 
dicated the most extreme danger. He lay coiled up in the bottom of 
his bed; the right, arm stretched out, and occasionally convulsed; no 
exertion could get a sight of his eyes, or his tongue; the mouth was 
more distorted than usual; the skin was nearly as on the day of ope- 
ration, except that the partial sweating over the hepatic region was in- 
creased in profuseness, and he seemed to wince more on pressure at 
that part; indeed, all the sympathies seemed to be entirely merged in 
those connecting the brain and liver. The stomach participated re- 
markatly little, for he had scarcely any vomiting. His pulse alone 
ive me some hopes; it was nearly natural, On addressing him, he 
made an effort to rouse himself, but almost immediately relapsed into 
hisformer state, I directed a strict watch to be kept over him; and as 
my duties called me again to that part of the city where he was lodg- 
ed, / visited him about midnight, and found that a spontaneous bilious 
diarrhoea had comeon, and that he was much more sensible, He made 
an attempt to articulate, and pronounced audibly thé letter T once or 
twice, 

The next morning, being the 5th from the receipt of his wound, 
his general appearance was amazingly altered for the better; the di- 
qrhoa still remained, and his efforts to speak were continual, On 
the sixth day he grasped my hand with great fervour, looked piteous- 
lyin my face, and, to my inquiries as to his feelings, he uttered audi- 
bly, though with much labour, the monosyllable “THER,” to which, 
inthe course of the day, he added, “ O;” and for the three next days, 
whenever addressed, he slowly, distinctly, and in a most pathetic 
tone, repeated the words, “0; THER: 0; THER:” as if to prove his 
powers of pronunciation. His general appearance, during all this 
time, amended considerably, and my hopes now began to revive, £ 
therefore resolved to write to his family, and, before doing so, I print- 
edin large characters, on a sheet of paper, the following words,— 
“SHALL I WRITE TO YOUR MOTHER?” that being the wish which it ap- 
peared to me he so long and ardently had laboured to utter, It is im- 
possible to describe the illumination of his countenance on reading 
these talismanie words; he grasped and pressed my hand with warmth, 
burst into tears, and gave every demonstration of having obtained the 
boon which he had endeavoured to solicit, , 

From this period his mental faculties gradually developed ther. 
selves; he regained a consciousness of the circumstances immediately 
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preceding his wound, and, in succession, of those of a more remotg 
périod, The power of speech was the last which he perfectly regain. 
ed, and for which he usually substituted the communicati a of pis 
thoughts and wishes in writing. Throughout the whole of his conya. 
lescent state, melancholy ideas constantly predomtated, althoug) 
previous to the accident, he had been remarkable for his flow of spirits, 
He returned to England, nearly recovered, on the 29th of September, 
or 103d day from the wound. p, 248—249—250.” 


Chapter 17th, on injuries of the eye, ear. face, and neck, is re. 
plete with curious and instructive cases and precepts, 

The 18th chapter is devoted to wounds of the thorax. The 
treatment of wounds penetrating the chest, is admirably and 
forcibly depicted in the following words: 


‘In whatever part of the thorax a ball, bayonet, or sabre strikes, 
our first object is to diminish the quantity of circulating blood, so vas, 
a proportion of which passes through the contents of the cavity, Op 
this the very existence of our patient depends; and we cannot, from 
reasoning @ priori, fix any bounds to the quantity to be taken, o 
determine the intervals at which it is to flow; our practice in both re. 
spects must be governed by the effects. There lies a man witha 
woud in his chest; the blood is oozing from the external orifice ina 
constant, though slow, florid track; in his frequent and painful efforts 
to cough, it is thrown up in frothy arterial mouthfuls, mixed with oc. 
casional clots; his breathing is oppressed almost to suffocation ; his 
pulse quick, weak, and fluttering ; his eyes are starting from thew 
sockets; his nostrils are distended in his efforts at relief by inspira- 
tion; and his extremities are cold, and often tossed about in fruitless 
anguish. This wretched being must assuredly die if surgical aid is 
not promptly afforded him. ‘The mode which should instantly be 
adupted in such a case is as follows: Without searching after balls or 
fraginents of bone, or attempting to ascertain the precise track, of the 
bayonet or the pike, or expatiating (as I have seen done by some 
young gentlemen fresh from their studies) upon the particular vessels 
or their branches which may be injured; let the man lay quietly 
along, and lose from thirty to forty ounces of blood from his arm, by 
large orifice, “This done, we should remove the cloths or handker- 
chief which may have been hurriedly put over the wound to staunch 
the blood. If he has fainted during the bleeding, or. if we find him 
in that state when we arrive, instead of administering any cordiale 
to him, we should put our finger into the wound, and extract every 
thing within reach, whether cloth, ball, iron, wood, splinters of bone, 
or clots of blood. If the orifice is not sufficiently large, we must nol 
be afraid of making it moderately larger, by a cautious use of the 
probe. pointed bistoury, or the sharp ooe with a small morsel of wat 
on the end of it: by this means «e make wav for the removal of ex- 
trancous bodies, and may possibly discover the bleeding orifice of on 
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af the intercostal arteries, which sometimes are cut, but not at all se 
often as speculative writers would lead us to believe, We now pro- 
ceed to dress the wound itself, If itis gunshot, a light mild dressing 
will be sufiicient; but if incised, the lips should be. closed at once ; 
and this treatment will be found to afford the most certain preventive 
to emphysema, future hemorrhage, or collections of matter, I scarce: 
ly recollect an instance where it was necessary to remove the adhe- 
ive straps, or (where it was gunshot) the usual dressings. We now 
lav the man down, and let him remain as quiet as. possible, and in as 
cool and airy a spot of the barn, church, or hospital, as we can find. 
He will often require no farther aid; but if the case is very severe, 
he will possibly lie for some hours in a state of comparative ease, till 
ihe vessels again pour forth their contents, and induce fresh spitting of 
bluody froth, and a repetition of all the symptoms of approaching suf- 
focation,’ The lancet must again be had recourse to ; and if, by this 
management, repeated as often as circumstances demand, the patient 
sirvives the first twelve hours, hopes may begin to be entertained of 
his recovering the immediate effects of hemorrhage. In the after 
treatment of a wound of the nature here described, we shall be con- 
siderably assisted by the aid of medicine: but until the danger of im- 
mediate death from hemorrhage is over, we must not think of employ- 
ing any thing except depletion by the lancer; it, and it only, can save 
the life of the wounded man.” p, 296—297—298, 


Dr. Hennen speaks of Emphysema. ‘This subject, for the 
present, we pretermit, intending at a future period to lay some 
abservations on it before the readers of the Western Journal. 

The 19th chapter is on wounds of the abdomen, pelvis, &c.— 
This is a very extensive subject, and we have already rather ex- 
seeded our limits. , 

The remaining chapters on Miscellaneous points connected with 
Military Surgery, on Variola, on Vaccination, and on Syphilis, we 
cannot notice. 

We understand an extensive view of the non-mercurial mode 
of treating Syphilis, is in preparation for this journal, and will 
be published in an early number. 

Inconcluding, we have to return our thanks, in common with 
the rest of our profession, to those enterprising booksellers, Ca- 
rey & Lea, for having presented this valuable treatise to the 
surgeons of our country. The appearance of the work is neat, 
and the execution correct. We most heartily commend it to 


the patronage of our Western practitioners. 
J. M.S. 
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The influence of Modern Physical Education of Females in produ. 
cing and confirming Deformity of the Spine. By E. M Dpy. 
rin,Surgeon. New-York, Chas. S. Francis, 1830. pp. 140, 


We have selected ‘this little work, on the present occa- 
sion, on account of the great importance which the subject 
of which it treats is deriving from the increased frequency with 
which these diseases recur, in consequence of the rapid advan- 
ces which our society is making in refinement and luxury, No 
species of bodily deformity is more frequently met witb, at least 
in the upper walks of life, than curvature of the spine, [In 
addition to the tormenting reflections which are perpetually 
haunting the unhappy subject of every species of physical de- 
formity, this particular form is accompanied with many u- 
pleasant, associations, which makes it peculiarly distressing to 
the female mind ; and what should give the subject addition. 
al interest, it is most likely to fall upon those whose quick per- 
ceptions, refined sentiments, and cultivated minds, render them 
peculiarly sensitive to the real or imaginary prejudice which 
results from it. 

The subject is one with which every parent and every in- 
structor of youth, should be familiarly acquainted, for the evil 
is so insidious in its growth, that it generally assumes a very 
considerable degree of importance, before the anxieties of the 
parents are sufliciently excited to call for the advice of the 
family physician. For these considerations we have selected 
this work with a view of directing the public attention to an 
evil which is daily acquiring additional importance, and which 
must necessarily be very imperfectly guarded against, if the 
prevention, as well as the remedy, be entirely entrusted to the 
medical profession. 

In the ist and 2d chapters, the author treats of those causes 
of deformity which grow out of sentiments and habits that are 
almost necessarily counected with a state of social refinement. 
He denies that permanent inclination of the spine necessarily 
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Jepends upon original debility of constitution, or upon active 
and manifest disease, although certain constitutional and here- 
ditary taints favor its formation very much. In the absence of 
gich constitutional debility, it may be traced to sedentary and 
erroneous habits, “ to an injudicious system of sehool discipline, 
to neglect or actual mismanagement of the physical education 
of young females, to the vitiated state of public taste, with re- 
spect to the perfection of female attire, and to many absurd 
customs and useless restraints of society, derived from the vain 
and ludicrous efforts of modern fashion to attain the very high- 
est point of refinement.” 

Females are peculiarly liable to diseases of the spine, in con- 
sequence of the delicacy of their structure and constitution. 
This tendency is still further increased by the sedentary habits 
to which the sex are necessarily confined. The early period of 
life at which females are generally married, requires that their 
education shouldbe completed within a period of time very short, 
in comparison with what is devoted to that of young men. 

The increased diffusion cf knowledge which distinguishes 
the present age, increases the quantity of information to be 
expected froma young lady of finished education, while the 
tendency of fashion and refinement tends inevitably, to abridge 
very materially, the period for its acquisition. The late hours 
of rising so common in fashionable life, the mistaken tenderness 
of mothers, which prevents them from adopting or enforcing a 
systematic system of instruction, the minute attention to fashion 
which descends to the regulation of the most trifling regula- 
tions of dress and deportment, with an anxiety very frequently 
proportionate to their insignificance, are so many circumstances 
calculated to divert the attention of young females from more se- 
rious studies, and to require them to encroach upon those hours 
which ought to be devoted to exercise and recreation. 

“Lastly, much time,” says our author, “is lost in female sem- 
inaries in unskilful attempts to prevent, or unavailing efforts to 
correct deformities of the person ;” a labour that at least may 
be said to be useless, since with a judicious system of physical 
education, few cases would occur, requiring any remedy but 
the use of natural means. 
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In addition to these general causes connected with the Present 
state of society, there are others which tend more particularly to 
influence the modes of education, and thus to favor the forma. 
tion of diseases of thespine. Of these, one of the most consig. 
erable isthe great competition which is to be met with on th 
subject of teaching. Very few of the immense number of 
competitors for public favorin this department, are sufficiently 
acquainted with the principles of education, to superintend the 

education of youth, and of those who do, a still greater propor. 

tion are ignorant of the principles of physical discipline, op a 
least consider it as altogether a subject of minor conse. 
quence. 

The estimate formed by the public of the qualifications of g 
teacher, is generally superficial, and is founded rather upon the 
amount of facts, or of words committed to memory, than upon 
the store of useful ideas, or the formation of those habits of 
thinking which are the true object of education. With the full 
knowledge of this erroneous impression on the part of the pub. 
lic, the firs, object of the great proportion of teachers is, to meet 
the expectations of parents and friends; and to effect this, child. 
ren are subjected to a. confinement perfectly incompatible, either 
with bodily health, or with a vigorous exercise of the faculties 
of the mind; while to preserve the attention under a course 
inconsistent with the dictates of nature, the feelings and passions 
are enlisted to a degree that is scarcely less injurious. Between 
the want of exercise, and the excessive mental excitement, the 


general health suffers, and a foundation is laid for a great varie 
ty of local diseases. 

The following is the author’s description of the most common 
deformity of the spine: | 


“The right shoulder projects more than is natural, and is, in com 
mon parlance, said to be ‘ growing out.? The course of the central 
roove of the back, deviates from a straight line; a greater distance 's 
observed between a given point of the original perpendicular spinal 
line and the top of the elevated shoulder-bone, than between the same 
point and the corresponding top of that of the left side, These ap- 
rances, together with a remarkable prominence of the lower-third 


ef the shoulder-blade of the distorted side, alarm the parents, Do" 
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yirprised at the extent to which the deformity has proceeded without 
paving attracted much notice, iil | } 
The gait of the young person appears awkward and shuffling ; her 
clothes cannot be made to sit well upon her—they appear to be drawn 
othe right side, ; The sash encircling her waist, is observed to dip to- 
wards the same side, while the right breast presents a remarkable full- 
ness, and the corresponding collar bone displays a proportionate eleva- 
"ti short, she is crooked; her back-bone is distorted. In a multi- 


ude of instances, even in this early and remediable stage, absolute 
and permanent deformity can be prevented only by care and attention 
of noordinary kind, directed upon principles derived from a thorough 
inowledge of the nature of the parts affected, In proportion as the 
inclination takes place in the upper part of the back, between the 
jjoulders, nature, in order to counterbalance the evil, and preserve the 
qquilibrium of the body, calls intu action tae muscles of the lower 
jrtof the spine; these operate with proportionate power on the oppo- 
jie side, so that, in confirmed cases, there is in fact a double curvature 
roduced, 

\s the distortion advances, a similar counterbalancing power is ex- 
erted by the muscles attached to the spine in the neck, and a third, or 
wer curve, is then formed, so that the spine presents, in fact, a ser- 
peitine appearance, inclining to each side alternately, The ribs, in 
cusequence of the alteration in the course of the spine, deviating 
from their true direction, partake of the change instituted. Finally, 


ihe fasts, or pelvis, on which the spine rests, becoming involved, pro- 
dws «0 unequality in the size of the hips, the contrary of that which 


pescuts itself in the shoulders, and causes the whole body, when view- 
«from behind, to appear as if twisted on itself.” 

When these symptoms are first observed, the child should be 
immediately removed from school, and a different system at once 
adopted. But unfortunately the first recourse is to the differ- 
et modes of pressure by means of stays; &c., &c, which, so 
ar (rom remedying the evil in question, superadd some other de- 
brmity, while the injudicious system of education is kept up 
wtil the evil becomes irreparable. 

Chapter [V. gives a general idea of the mechanism of the 
ine, and of the influence of artificial modes of support in 
producing deformity. 

(he spinal column consists of 24 small bones, denominated 


fertebre, containing a canal for the transmission of the spinal — 


turrow, The bodies of these bones are united by a compres- 
ible, but very elastic substance, of a cartilaginous nature, and 
‘hey are articulated by means of processes so constructed, as te 
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admit avery considerable degree of motion in almost every qj. 
rection. This column is maintained in the perpendicular direc. 
tion, by the elasticity of the intervening cartilage, and by in. 
numerable muscular fibres, arising from the bodies ‘and process. 
es of the vertebra, and inserted into those above. So admins. 
ble is the adjustment of these muscles, and of this cartilagingy; 
bond of union, that by the instinctive action of the one, and the 
mechanical operation of the other, the whole pile is kept per: 
fectly upright, in regard to its lateral aspect. 

After this general view, the author lays down two principles, 
from the consideration of which, we may understand how the 
circumstances already enumerated, may operate in producing 
deformity. 


« Now it is a law of the animal economy, that whenever the naty 
ral and healthy operations of any organ, or set of organs, are either 
not regularly, or not sufficiently ‘exercised, the organs whose opera 
tions are so disturbed or omitted, suffer material i injury in a proportion. 
ate loss of their capabilities of action, In some instances, indecd, 
the derangement so produced gives rise to active disease, 

Again, « organs, when they are too much exerted, or when their na- 
tural operations are kept up beyond certain limits, become fatigued and 
incapacitated for the performance of their wonted office, until by re- 
pose they are enabled to obtain a renewal of their exhausted nervous 
er vital energy.” p. 41. 


Now the effect of the modern restraints of female attire is, 
to prevent the free action of the muscles of the spine, and by 
the artificial support thus given, to restrain, in a very considera: 
ble degree, the exercise of that instinctive power by which the 
balance of the body is preserved. The muscles thus not only 
lose their power of performing their natural actioius, but fre 
quently become wasted in their substance. Consequently, 
when the artificial support is removed, the individual com 
plains of weakness, and of inability to support herself erect— 
Under these circumstances, the sudden discontinuing the use 0 
- thestays, may tend to increase, rather than prevent the deform: 
ty produced by their use. 

It is needless to refer to the injurious effect produced by tight 
stays upon the viscera. The consequences of their pressure 
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upon the lungs, stomach, and other viscera, and the interruption 
of their functions which must ensue, are too obvious to require 
comment. We are not disposed to recommend their discon- 
inuancee Fashion has rendered them necessary; but when 
they are used to improve the form, or indeed, with any other 
sbiect than the simple adjustment of the dress, not only are 
they injurious, but they defeat the very object which leads to 


their employment. 
in the Sth chapter the author inquires if unequal muscular 
ictionis ever sufficient of itself to produce deformity. 


* * * “Thave a case of lateral curvature before me, where 
ie girl wore no corsets or other restraints of dress before she was 
jurteen years of age, lived till then in the country, and had full per- 
nission to roam about, almost at pleasure. This young person has a 
ight congenital, perhaps hereditary, deformity in the feet, to which 
circumstance [ would entirely attribute the lateral curvature: for just 
is lateral curvature may produce a shuffling manner of walking, soa 
shuiiling manner of walking may in time produce a lateral curvature, 
hh like manner the advanced shoulder, and halting step of the 


nw, aud to the inequality of the soil on which he is accustomed to 
valk, Sailors have generally the spine bent forwards, a characteris- 
tc vhich Smollett has not neglected to bestow upon that beau ideal of 
iBntish seaman, Commodore Trunnion, ‘This stoop, or bend in the 
tuck, is most remarkable in men who serve on board the larger ves. 
e'sof the line, owing to these vessels consisting of several decks, the 
leight between which is not sufficient to permit a man of the ordinary 
ature to stand upright, It is notorious that artisans generally con- 
tact some bend or twist in their backbone or limbs, so characteristic 
wloenable a practised eye easily to judge ot their respective pursuits 
vihout any other information than what is derived from their ap- 
yarance, Clerks, and other sedentary persons, frequently contract 
te lateral, or twisted curvature. ‘I have seen,’ says Mr. Bamfield, 
‘ustaaces of lateral curvature produced by a habit of long continued 
uclination of the body to oae side, after the adult age, in insane per- 
ms; in the young and growing this is a more common eveut,— 
Tog artists of both sexes are liable to lateral curvature from this 
fuse, from adopting a habit of sitting before their paintings and 
fawings, with an inclination of the body to the left side? * * * 
b. Harrison informs us, that among the colliers of a particular mine 
i Lancashire, who are obliged, from the thinness of the stratum, to 
“iia bent posture, and to force their right side into the vein, while 
‘s3ing out the coal, the spines of all of them become, in process of 
line, curved" towards the right side.” p. 59—61., 
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jloghman, are to be attributed to one foot bemg always in the fur-. 
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The most curious instance of this kind is found in the fact, that 
among the male inhabitants of London, the habit of giving the 
wall by the left, and taking it by the right shoulder, has give, 
an obliquity to the trunk, by which they are easily distinguish. 
ed from strangers. 

In chapter VI. the author inquires into the changes whic) 
take place in the vertebra themselves, favoring the production of 
deformity. 

The spine, we before remarked, consists of 24 vertebra, pj. 
ted by a compressible, elastic substance, admitting of a very 
considerable extent of motion. As we descend in the chain, 
and the weight to be supported increases, the vertebra be. 
come larger, and the processes to which the muscles are x. 
tached longer, so as to enable them to act with more power, 

In childhood, both the bones, and their intervening cartilages, 
are much softer than in after life; indeed, in childhood, the pro. 
cesses are attached to the bodies of the bones, by a cartilagi 
nous bond of union, which gives way to a deposition of bone, a 
life advances, and a necessity for a firmer structure occurs, 

This change of cartilage into bone is effected in the follow. 
ing manner. Small vessels conveying red blood are seen per 
vading the white cartilaginous substance which is absorbed iy 
the vicinity of the artery, and its place supplied by a bony 
deposit from the arterial extremities. This supply of red blood, 
as it is uniformly present where the process of ossification is 
going on, would appear to be indispensable for that purpose. 
Now any one who has observed how defective is the formation 
of red blood, and how imperfect its distribution in the extreme 
vessels of those who devote themselves to hard study without 
sufficient exercise, will readily comprehend also how, undet 
similar circumstances, the ossification of the spine will take 
place very imperfectly, and will at once discover how the re: 
straint, excessive study, constrained positions, and the excites 
ment of the passions in our female boarding schools, must favor 
the production of the disease in question. The following & 
tract will show how this deformity usually takes place. 
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¢ The cartilages, ligaments, and muscles, being supplied with nour- 
shment from the same source as the bones, sufler equally from the 
gaue privation, The muscles become not only more languid and 
feble than they ought to be, but are sooner exhausted. The indica- 
tions of lassitude, necessarily, from these causes, pervading the gen- 
eral carriage of the child, being attributed by the teacher to indo- 
Jence, 18 attempted to be combated by a rigorous enjoinment of some 
articular, generally the erect posture. The suffering in consequence 
of this rigor soon becoming considerable, the child endeavours to 
render it tolerable by means of alternate efforts at balancing. A 
person seated upon a stool or chair, may throw the weight of the 
head, trunk, and upper extremities upon either of the hips, almost 
without any apparent deviation of the spine from the perpendicular. 
This is effected by drawing the spine to one side, and leaning the 
head and neck slightly to the other. Iam persuaded that in this 
manner girls often rest themselves when writing, or when playing 
upon the piano and upon the harp, though they are thought to be sit-. 
tiny sufficiently upright. The right hand, being in all of these occupa- 
tions that which requires most scope for motion, gives rise to the 
right shoulder being raised, and, in order to facilitate this, to the bal- 
ance of the body being maintained on the left hip. ‘Ihe curvature 
that arises from these habits, is thus directed to the right side.” iy 
p. 76—77. ta 

























In chapter VII. the author offers some valuable reflections 
upon the subject of the education of children. Parents and 
teachers often seem to forget that “ doubling the power does 
not double the effect ;” that the mind like the body has its 
periods of futigue, and thatif its exhausted powers are urged 
tostill further exertion, so palpable a violation of the dictates 
of nature must be attended with the most injurious conse 
quences, : 

The same mode of reasoning may apply to the mode of edu- 
cation, In childhood the judgment is weak, the curiosity ar- 
dent, and the memory strong when assisted by the imagination, 
employed upon sensible objects. These facts obviously point 
out the system of education proper for children of anearly age, 
and would lead us to suspect that when their minds are occu- ' 
pied upon ideas with more complicated relations, the time is at 
least lost, if indeed the regular development of the mental fac- 
ulties be not injured. 

The author very properly cautions against the excessive cub 
tivation of early talents. They are generally premature, an@ 
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almost invariably, if fostered, lead to mental exertions that pre. 
vent the healthful development of the body, and frequently tg 
deformity, despondency, or an early grave. 

From the 9th chapter we select the following remarks on the 
subject of differeat modes of exercise : 


“ Dancing prattised to excess, is very apt to injure the finer py 
portions of the limbs, by developing too fully certain of their parts 
more particularly called into action, Thus, in our best opera dap, 
cers, the ankle and calf of the leg are often clumsy and Herculeay, 
compared with the slender, skinny arms of such persons, Profigs. 
ional dancers, moreover,are seldom remarkable for grace in any of the 
ordinary movements of life. In the performance of these they are 
generally constrained, formal, and automatic, The bad effects o 
‘ the form of the foot, resulting from the force with which it is extend. 
ed, gradually stretching its ligament beyond the point whence, even 
if possessed of more elasticity than they are, they can return, 
are well known. Very few opera dancers can boast of a good instep 
off the stage. When the foot is placed on the ground, the arch of 
the instep yields to the weight of the body, and allows the concaye 
part of ae sole to rest on the same plane with the toes. When, there 
fore, these persons walk, they never rise on the toe, nor bend the foot 
From their habit of turning the toes very much outwards, they acquire 
a peculiar mode of walking, usually denominated ‘a strut,’ by some 
‘ shailing, aterm more properly applied to walking sideways, 

These observations apply to the bad tendency of dancing prac- 
tised to excess, and are intended to point out how questionable is the 
propriety of devoting much time to this accomplishment, with a view 
to the attainment of more thau graceful aad natural habits of 
motion, 

* - * * 


The young person wishing to use the dumb-bells with advantage, 
must stand perfectly erect, place the heels together, and point the toes 
slightly outwards, The bells being grasped one in each hand, must 
be raised simultaneously towards the front and centre of the chest 
and approximated, so that the corresponding balls of each bell may 
touch each other respectively. The bells are now to be moved 
straight forwards, but not forcibly, to the full length of the arm, and, 
with the arms kept extended, allowed to drop with sufficient force to 
swing them gracefully round the body, ‘The arms must be gently 
turned out in their course downwards, so as to make the balls on the 
outer or thumb side of each hand approximate or strike’against each 
other behind the back, the elbow joint being kept as straight as poss 
ble. The bells are then to be again brought slowly round to the front 
and centre of the chest, and to be moved in the same manner or 
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;wenty, thirty, or any number of times that may be deemed 
necessary. ae 

The usual faultin the mode of using the dumb-bells consists, either 
ip not turning the arms outwards, as they are swung round the body, 
or in twisting them inwards, The fault in either case causes the 
child to elevate the shoulders in endeavoring to make the balls strike 
each other Lehind the*back, and at the same time to thrust forwards 
the head and neck, and otherwise defeat the purpose fur which the 
exercise is designed, 

The weights may also be gradually raised at the full length of the 
arm from the sides, tillsuch time as they are brought into contact 
above the head ; then, the hands being turned outwards, allowed to 
fall slowly and steadily backwards, until the back of the hands 
mect,as in the former case, 

Used in either of these manners, the dumb-bells are found a most 
eficient means of calling into salutary action all the muscles of the 
system, By their influence the chest is gradually and equally ex- 
panded, the shoulder bones are properly depressed and drawn to- 
wards the spine, and the symmetry of the back is otherwise improv- 
ed in a remarkable manner. 

Oiher exercises beneficial in their tendency, as walking on a rope 
jot elevated more than fifteen or twenty inches above the ground, 
balancing such bodies of little weight, as a work-basket, pincushicn, 
small bag of sand, and the Jike, upon the head, or a rod in each hand 
alternately, may be advantageously adopted as a part of school dis- 
cipline for the prevention of this kind of deformity. These and sim- 
ilar amusements, being achievable only by an equal exertion of the 
muscles, at the same time that they tend to strengthen these organs, 
tend also to correct as well as prevent any deviation frem the natur- 
ally erect form.” p, 105—110 


We shall close our review with an extract, pointing out the 
impropriety of attempting to correct deformity by the use of 
mechanical expedients which may have a tendency to produce 
irregular muscular contraction. 


“If the shoulders be braced by means of straps to a plate of iron 
placed on the back, itis evident that the action of the muscles, with 
which nature has endowed the body fur the express ‘purpose of bold- 
ing the shoulders in a graceful position, will be superceded, and, in 
accordance with the general law before enlarged upon, will, from 
want of due use, become proportionately incapable of perfurming 
their wonted office when the strap is removed, The muscles on the 
forepart of the chest, whose actions are destined as an equalizing 
and antagonist power, will, from being excited to resist the force ex- 
erted by the straps, become increased in strength. When the use 
of the straps is discontinued, the shoulders will not oniy be returned 
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to the position which they held previously to the application of the 
plate, but be further drawn forwards by the power gained by the 
muscles on the forepart of the chest, while opposing the action of the 
straps. No constraining force, then, should be employed with a view 
fo keep the shoulders back.” p, 120—121. 


We cannot close this review without recommending this little 
work to the attentive consideration of all entrusted with the 
education of youth. Its simplicity and perspicuity adapt it to 
every capacity. It should always be borne in mind, that the 
prevention of disease or deformity is far easier than their cure, 
An attention to the dictates of nature, which are so simple ang 
perspicuous as never to be misunderstood, except by minds un. 
der the influence of prejudice or passion, is all that is requisite 
for the former. ‘The latter is far more complicated, and re. 
quires an education proportionate to the progress of society in 
refinement and luxury. To this, it is the interest of the phyii- 
cian to confine himself ; and to this it appears to be the settled 
determination of the public to confine him. For although the 
medical profession have at all times manifested a generous dis. 
position to promote the interests of society, by pointing out the 
simple rules by which health is to be preserved, yet their in- 
structions are always received with distrust, and if they ven 
ture to yive thema particular application, an expression of 
suspicion very generally intimates that they are stepping be- 
youd their province. Restricted, therefore, as we are in our 
attempts for promoting the interests of society, we are at least 
disposed to fulfil our duty by informing them, where the infor 
mation may be acquired, which they are unwilling to learn from 
the physician ; and where they may ascertain that disease and 
deformity, so far from being the work of nature, are acquired at 
an expense and labour, that is very rarely bestowed upon the 


acquisition of any other object, however valuablee 
F, 














PHiscellancous Entelliqence. 


yNALECTIC, ANALYTICAL, AND ORIGINAL. 





I, ANALECTIC. 





1. Incontinence of Urine cured by an Operation —Communicated te 
the London Medical and Physical Society, by Mr. Brodie. 

Mary Conner, a respectable young woman, et twenty, laboring 
under incontinence of urine, consulted me some time since, 1n the ex- 
pectation of receiving some relief from symptoms which rendered her 
existence miserable, She gave me the following statement of her 
ease:—-T'hat she had fallen down stairs about three years before, and 
had injured her back in the fall; from which period, up to the time of 
placing herself under my care, she gradually lost all command over 
the contents of the bladder; she had previously taken the advice of 
many professional men in Cork and elsewhere, without receiving any 
benefit, and, at the time above alluded to, suffered extremely from ex- 
coriation of the labia, and inside of the lower extremeties, from the 
constant flow of urine. The opinion entertained of her case was, 
thatthe symptoms were caused by paralysis of the neck of the blad- 
der, produced by the fall, and that little or nothing could be done for 
her relief. 

On examination, I found the urethra so much enlarged (so that, un- 
less the power of retaining the urine depended entirely on the sphinc- 
ter vesicee, no check could be given whatsoever, to its constant flow) 
as to adntit with facility a full sized rectum bougle. The sides of the 
canal lay quite loose and flabby, appearing to have entirely lost the 
power. of contractility.  * 4 . Every plan that could 
be devised, and every medicine that could be thought of, were em- 
ployed, but without producing the slightest improvement, I then, a 
second time, proposed my former plan of treatment, which was agreed 
upon, and the operation was performed in the following manner, in 
the presence of my friends, Drs, Prrearrn and Butt. 

Having placed her on her knees on.a table, with her head down- 
wards, and dilated the vagina with Weis’ speculum, I introduced the 
index finger of my left hand into the urethra as far as the neck of the 
bladder, and having passed a sharp-pointed bistoury to the end of my 
finger, then raiving its point, and cutting through the side of the ure: 
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thra, so as to form one cavity of that canal and the vagina; T remoyog 
a portion of the urethra, the entire length of the canal, and of a ti. 
angular shape, with a knife-edged scissors. The lips of the Wound 
were then brought together by means of pins, and secured by the jp. 
terrupted suture, 

The pins were all removed at the end of eight days, leaving the 
parts perfectly united, and the woman completely restored, having 
entirely recovered the perfect control over the discharge of urine — 
The urethra at this time has to all appearances recovered its natural 
tone and size.—Lond. Med. and Phys, Jour, | 


2. Recovery from Ruptured Uterus.—Mrs, Cuthbert, aged 32, was 
taken in labor whilst on a journey through this town, on the evening of 
the 6th August last. The full period of gestation was compleied, 
but notwithstanding her advanced state of pregnancy, she had travel- 
led upwards of 200 miles on foot, within a very short period, On her 
arrival here she called in the aid of a female practitioner, who remain. 
éd with her during the night of the 6th, and who described the pre. 
sentation to have been natural, and the labor forward and rapid in 
progress, This person stated, that during a pain, from which shi ey. 
pected the immediate expulsion of the head of the child, the patient at 
the time ou her feet by the side of the bed, a gush took place, the head 
of the child receded, and the labor pains ceased entirely. This took 
place about 5 o’clock in the morning of the 7th, About 7 o’clock, | 
was called, and found tue poor woman in great distress, The floor of 
the small apartment had been flooded over. Drops of cold sweat 
stood on the patient’s face, which was ghastly and anxious, She 
complained of constant “ tearing pain.” Her breathing was labored 
and oppressed, Her pulse 130, small,and:feeble, She was vomiting 
dark-colored fluid. The short history which I obtained of the case, at 
once convinced me of its nature, On laying my hand on the abdo- 
men, the form of the child could be distinctly felt through the parietes, 
On examination, I found the os uteri rigid, and so closely contracted, 
as hardly to admit the point of my finger. Passing my hand forward 
to the right side of the cervix, I readily ascertained the commencement 
of the rupture, which extended towards the fundus, The child was 
high up inthe abdomen, Under these circumstances I thought it ad- 
visable to summon further aid, and Mr. Dalton, an abie and experien- 
eed surgeon of this town, soon joined me. That gentleman at once 
agreed with me as to the nature of the mischief, On introducing his 
hand, he found the laceration to be as I have described i‘ ; and whilst 
tracing its extent, he fortunately came in contact with one of the chiid’s 
feet. He soon got hold of the other, and brought both down, The 
extraction was proceeded with gradually and firmly; but the great dif 
ficulty was found to consist in bringing the head through the outlet o! 
the pelvis. The pelvis was of contracted dimensions; and I Jearned 
that her former labors, two or three in number, had been attended with 
great difficulty. We found the obstruction to proceed from the supe 
rior maxillary bone of the left side, being fixed on the symphisis p'- 
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his, The head of the child thus lay obliquely in the pelvis; the right 
ear nearly opposite the sacrum, and the chin and mouth being the 
nearest presenting parts, We tried, by fixing the fingers on the lowet 
jaw, to place the head in a better position, or to extract it, without 
wecess. Perforation through the basis of the cranium could, in this 
case, we considered, little facilitate its passage. We found the long 
forceps of little use, it being’difficult to fix them properly. ‘I'he vec- 
is was applied on the right side, over the external orbitar process, 
aching to the coronal suture. ‘The long-continued and repeated ef: 
forts which were persevered in before the cranium could be moved, 
were extraordinary. After two hours’ hard application, the head was 
forced down, ‘The child had been dead for many hours. The vectis 
had borne in that side of the frontal bone upon which it was fixed.— 
The placenta was soon afterwards found detached and extra uterine, 
and was easily extracted. It required some care to prevent protru- 
ion of the intestines along with the placenta. ‘There was no farther 
fooding. ‘The patient still complained of great pain and tenderness. 
She was much exhausted ; and neither her general appearance nor 
pulse augured favourably of the termination of her great sufferings. 
The difficulty of breathing was of course much relieved. Opiates 
were given at intervals throughout the next four-and-twenty hours, 
and some subsidence of the vomiting and violent pain were procur- 
ed, On the following morning, more to my surprise than otherwise, J 
fund the severity of the symptoms, generally, ameliorated. The 
vomiting had almost ceased; the tenderness of the abdomen had not 
increased ; still | thought it a safe precaution to apply twenty leech. 
sand keepup fomentations, Saline mixture with laudanum was ab 
ministered every four or six hours. On the 9th, the countenance be- 
gan to lose much of its anxiety, and the tenderness and pain to de 
trease, ‘The bowels were readily relieved by a small dose of castor. 
il, and the urine was voided with ease. The pulse was also much 
improved, being considerably less frequent, and softer. Though we 
naturally caleulated on some injury to the soft parts, from the strong 
application of the vectis, I was agreeably surprised to find that no 
doughing, or other inconvenience had taken place. On the 18th day 
the was able to sit up, and by the 30th was able to resume her jours 
ny,— Lond. Med, Gaz. 


3, Alteration of the Blood in Yellow-Fever.—At a meeting of the 
College of Physicians, a paper was lately read, entitled “ Observa- 
ions On the Blood,” by Dr. Stephens. The objec. of the author wae 
0 prove that the proximate cause of yellow fever was to be found in 
le changes which the blood undergoes, and that the true remedy for 
this and other fevers, consists in opposing by proper means those 
thanges, * * » * x 

“On opening the heart,” says Dr. Stephens, “ we find, instead of 
blood, a dissolved fluid, nearly as thin as water, and almost as black 
‘sink. In both the cavities of the heart the fluid is equally black, 
‘nd in the whole vascular system, all distinction between arterial and 
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venous blood is entirely lost. In this state it is quite evident that the 
blood is incapable of stimulating the heart or supporting life.” — Ip ¢j, 
progress of the fever, the changes of the blood succeed each other jy 
the following order:— Ist. ‘The blood loses its solid parts, and become: 
thin, 2d. It loses its saline principle, and becomes black and Vapi¢ 
3d. Its preservative elements are now dissipated, and it goes fast j) 
decay, the more rapidly, says Dr, Clanny, as no new blood can poy 
be formed, 4th. It loses its vitality, and is incapable of Supporting 
life. : 

. * * The treatment consists in allaying the excitemens, 
if any exist, during the first twenty-four hours, by venesection, mild 
purgatives, and sponging the body, with cold-water; the saline meqj, 
cines, which are considered the best agents for preventing the decom. 
position of the blood, are then exhibited in small and repeated doses, 
Those usually preferred are the Rochelle saits, and the carbonate u 
soda, potass, and ammonia, &c. This practice was tried in the hos. 
pital at Trinidad, in 1828, a season peculiarly sickly in that island— 
It was applied in three h: sadved and forty cases , including the remit. 
ting and yellow fevers, admitted into hospital, after the symptonis had 
existed variously from six to seventy-two hours, with such success, 
that not a single case proved fatal. Dr. Stephens says it can be clear. 
ly proved, in ‘the West India fevers, that those patients that are left to 
nature have a better chance of recovery than those who are treated 
with emetics, calomel, or antimony, opium, or acids ; and that these 
remedies decidedly increase the very evils they are meant to relieve, 
and add greatly to the mortality of fever in hot climates. Dr, Clan- 
ny maintains the same opinion as to their effects in the typhus of cold 
climates, Dr. Siephens states, that those who attend only the solids 
and the mere excitement, can never cure a single case of yellow fe- 
ver that is really severe. .From the results of this plan of treatment, 
not only in their hands, but in those of Dr, Stedman, of St. Thomas's, 
and Mr. Greatrex, of Trinidad, it must be, as it deserves, generally 
adopted. Whilst these fevers were considered as diseases of the sol 
ids only, and treated as such, no eflicient control could really be exer- 
cised over them, This is a proposition the most determined localist 
cannot controvert. Wherever this treatment has been tried, its au- 
thors assure us that these hitherto terrible scourges have been disarm 
ed of their terrors. 


4. Dr, Middlemore on Amaurosis—The following remarks are 
chiefly on the exhibition of strychnine in that formidable malady, 
amaurosis. I[t isa remedy which is now in some vogue, not only 
with oculists, but with physicians also, in the palsy-cases of midile 
and advanced age, whether the affection be of the retina or oie 
side of the body, of a solitary muscle ora large portion of the mater!- 
alframe. ‘I'he very nature of these cases—we mean their connexion 
with advanced life, ‘and their dependence on the wear and tear of the 
machine—precludes the hope of any remedy or class of remedies 
proving extensively and permanently useful. Medea’s eauldron 
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would suit such cases, but short of the youth-restoring drug of the en- 
chantress, there is nothing, alas! that will give elasticity to the with- 
ored sinew,—plumpness asia vigor to the wasted muscle,—or the fine- 
ly: tuned sensibilities of adolescence to the palsied nerve. Neverthe- 
jess, there are, undoubtedly, some cases of palsy and amaurosis—we 
fear they are fewer than is imagined—that are benefitted by the exhi- 
pition of the strychnine, or stimulating medicines of that class, ‘The 
jiscrimination of these must be a matter of experiment and experi- 
ance. We will give the results of Mr, Middlemore’s. 

«(fa patient ‘has overworked the eye by a long-continued action, 
confined to the inspection of of jects of the same color and descrip- 
ion, an enfeebled condition of retina Gust as we produce an exhausted 
state of muscle by over-exertion) ae l take place. If a man subject 
his eve to an unnatural stimulus, by looking for many hours daily at 
brivht substances of the same or nearly the same color,—or to sudden 
ransition from an artificial glare to comparative darkness (as miners) 
_—or to a diminished stimulus, as by working in dark rooms, or places 
imperfectly supplied with light.—»r to any cause allowing the visual 
iextures of the eye to rerai fora long period in a state of inactiv ity, 
astakes place where large opacities of the cornea, and fully f formed 
cataract exists,—the power of the retina will be partiaily destroy ed ; 
is susceptibility to the stimulus of light diminished ; but in none of 
thesecases will there be found any structural change 1 in the retina or 
the optic nerve, any congestion of vessels, or any discoverable altera- 
oD from a heaithy and natural condition ; nor will the system, in all 
probability, be found affected; no altered state of health suflicient to 
account for the dimness «f vision, will be found to exist. At some 
kinds of employ ment it 1s necessary for the individual to work with 
the head bent forwards, declining, or the body so distorted as to favor 
the too liberal flow to the eye, and retard its return,—inducing what is 
iermed Congestion : a distended state of vessels, unfavorable to free 
andactive Circulation; a condition of eye which is also frequently in- 
luced by the investigation of minute objects by the aid of powerful 
sasses, Loss or diminution of the power of vision sometimes comes 4 
on from certain causes which diminish the vigor of the constitution ast 
senerally—as, for instance, after profuse sativation, long-continued “" 
suckling, menorrhagia, &c. In all these cases, I believe, the strych- 
une is calculated to produce great and permanent advantage, in com- 
bination, of course, with other remedies suited to the particular exi- 
sences of the case,—for example, if the retina be weakened in conse- 
uence of diminished vigor of the system, remedies adapted to 
strengthen the system, and a removal of the cause enfeebling it, might 
be joined to the local application of the remedy in question, But the 
power of the retina will not always return with the returning strength 
of the system;—in such cases the strychnine is singularly “valuable, 
producing, with wonderful rapidity, the restoration of the organ of 
vision, Strychnine, given internally, does not produce the same ben- 
eficial effect as when applied externally. ‘The mode of using it is al- 
eady before the profession. After having tried it in a variety of 
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a in different situations, | have not been able to diseover 
better method than that of blistering the skin above the eye-broy, 
and, atter having carefully removed the cuticle, I sprinkle the powder 
upon the raw surface, taking care to pass a spatula upon the part 
sprinkled, to secure it against removal, and ensure its absorption a 
piece of lint, not greased, should afterwards be bound upon the part 
The quantity with which I generally commence, is the twelfth ofa 
grain upon each side, daily augmenting the quantity, as the patient is 
able to bear it, to two thirds of a grain upon each blistered surface 
Its first effects are—slight patn in the head, increased power of yisioy, 
and severe smarting pain of the part upon which it is applied, Soin 
patients cannot bear its application; others require great care, ay 
very gradual augmentation of the quantity to enable them to bear j 
whilst others will admit of its application without experiencing “ 
other uneasiness than what arises from its action upon the soy 
It is not necessary | presume, to detail cases in support of my views. 
such a plan would greatly extend my observations, which I have leo, 
studiously anxious to Innit, 

I will now, for a short time, draw the attention of your readers to 
those cases in which the employment of this remedy would be useless 
or injurious, If the amaurosis be dependent on any morbid condi. 
tion of the brain; any alteration of the bony structure; any tumor or 
other substance pressing upon the optic nerve, the effects of former in- 
fammation, such as opaque deposition or partial diserganization, the 
effusion of blood or morbid growths, the enlargement of the vitreous 
or displacement of the crystalline humor, producing pressure upon the 
retina;a varicose state of vessels, as a consequence of distention so 
continued as to impair their tonic and elastic properties; inflammation 
of, or disease of, those parts encased by, or anterior to, the retina,—no 
benefit could be expected to result from the use of strychnine; but, on 
the contrary, in many of the cases, material injury might succeed its 
employment,”— Medico-Chirurg. Review. 


5. Gonorrhea alternating with Bilious Remitient Fever. —By Lew 
Car pbell, M. D., of Moutton, Alabama.—On the 23d of July, 18%, 
{ wus called by Mr. , who had been affected with gonorrhea 
three years since; and as he had been obliged to ride some distance 
every day on business, the symptoms were somewhat aggravated, fle 
suff-red greatly from ardor uring and chordee. The discharge of 
matter from the urethra was very profuse, and considerable general 
excitement was present, His bowels were freely opened with sulphas 
magnesiz; one drachm of balsam of copaiva was directed to be giv: 
en three times a day, and a low diet enjoined, He obtained. sudden 
relief of the ardor urine from this course; but a profuse discharge of 
matter, and the retraction of the urethra, remained, His busines 
calling him from home, he was under the necessity of riding some 
distance every day till the 26th, when he was attacked with a biliout 
remittent fever, During the evening he felt languid, siek at the stom: 
ach, Acc. <Ateight in the evening he was attacked with a violent 
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cpill, followed by fever. During the chill the gonorrheal discharge 
was suddenly suppressed, On the morning of the 27th! found him 
entirely free from all the symptoms of gonorrhcea, He assured me 
he felt no inconvenience from that source. 

The fever continued till the 30th, During this time he enjoyed en- 
ireexemption from the gonorrhwal symptoms. On the 3Uth, his gen- 
eral health being much improved since the preceding day, he escaped 
fever, but was again attacked with gonorrha@a and chordee, He was 
again put under treatment for those affections, His general health 
continued to improve till the 2a of August, when from exposing him- 
self to the sun Ona short ride in the heat of the day, the bilious symp- 
jms returned; and he then had chills and fever two days in succes- 
sion. During the first chill the running was again suppressed ; and 
he was completely relieved from any uneasiness in the urethra du- 
ring the continuance of the febriie symptoms, On the 14th he expe- 
riencea exemption from fever and a return of gonorrh@a, His gene- 
yal heal'h continued to improve from this period, though the aflections 
of the urethra proved somewhat lingering. His stomach rejected the 
balsas in any form, and scarcely tolerated the presence of any medi- 
cinal Ssuustance Whatever. Regimen and time effected a cure, Was 
the suppression of the gonorrhoea during the fever, and its immediate 
return When the fever yielded,a mere coincidence? Or was it a me- 
tastasis Of murbid action from the urethra to the stomach, and from 
tie siomach to the ur thra? If the latter, does it not favor the opin- 
jon of the physiological school relative to the non-specific nature of 
venereal affecuons?—Bost, Med. and Surg. Jour. 


6. Mysterious Expectoration of Pus.—A case related to the Med- 
cal Institutions ef Paris by M, Merat occasioned a very warm dis- 
cussion among the members, and, as usual, drew forth many curious 
facts and observations, The original case was as follows :—A young 
laly expectorated twice a day, for a long time, a large quantity of pu- 
rulent matter, of a very fetid odor, The expectoration occurred 
early in the morning, and again at two o’clock p.m. The paroxysm, 
which generally lasted only a few minutes, was preceded by a sense 
of suffocation—then came on a slight cough, anda discharge of a 
tumblerful of pusin a féw minutes. The chest was examined with 
he stethoscope, and it was thought that an excavation existed in the 
posterior and lower portion of the left lung, but they do not appear to 
have been very positive as to that point. This young lady had been 
subject to attacks of this kind for some years, and married, contrary te 
he advice of M, Merat, at an early age, and became pregnant. She 
got to the eighth month of uterior-gestation, having frequently requir- 
ed venesection, The expectoration of purulent matter ceased, and 
ihis lady died in two or three days’ illness, On examination, (which 
Was unavoidably confined to the thorax) no trace of disease could be 
‘ound in either the lungs or theircoverings. There were no adhe- 
s—no trace, in short, of any malady whatever. 
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M. Gendrin remarked that, as hepatic abscesses sometimes mo}, 
their way through the diaphragm, and the matter is evacuated by jj, 
trachea, this might be a case of the kind, It is astonishing that, ;, 
such a society, no one observed that such a thing was impossible " 
the present case, where there were no adhesions, nor any breach of 
structure in the diaphragm, through which the hepatic pus mich 
pass. M.G, related the case ofa lady who had suffered for sever] 
years from attacks of puruleut expectoration, preceded always hy 
engorgement and tumefaction of the right hypochondrium, Th, 
matter was ejected by a combination of vomiting and coughing, afte, 
which the region of the liver diminished for two or three weeks, whey 
the symptoms were renewed, This female is still living, and has 
been seen by Recamier, Dubois, and many other eminent physicians 
of Paris, 

M. Sandras conceived it probable that, ia M. Merat’s case, the puri. 
torm matter came from the stomach—the cough and sense of oppress. 
ion preceding and accompanying the discharge being no positive 
proof that the matter came from the lungs. M. Merat himself ao. 
knowledged that he now came toa similar conclusion, in which, ip. 
deed, we entirely agree. M. Merat declared, however, that the pus 
on repeated examinations, was pure, and without the least admixture, 
apparently, of mucus, Various opinions, supported by cases, were 
brought forward respecting hepatic abscesses, but these we need not 
detail.—Jbid. 


7. Experiments upon the Coloring of Different Tissues.—M, Cas- 


mer Broussais, at a recent concours, had given to him, as the subject 
for his thesis, the following question, Can we distinguish by certain 
appearances in the dead body, the organic alterations which have 
commenced simultaneously with the disease, and those which are 
formed during its course, at the moment of, and after, death ? In order 
to be enabled to answer this very important question, M. B, 1ustituted 
a series of experimeats, the conclusions derived {rom which we 
shall lay before our readers. 

To treat this question clearly, usefully, and without repetition, 
M, B. thinks it convenient tu divide the different lesions of the body 
into five species, as follows : alterations depending upon, Ist, acute 
inflammation ; 2d, subacute or chronic inflammation ; 3d, atony; 
4th, physical causes during life ; 5th, the dissolution of the organs 
and the fluids afterdeath, The following are the principal resus 0! 
his experiments. 

Ist. The tissues that are perfectly white and completely exemp! 
from inflammation, do not become red on exposure to the air, as Pre 
fessor Laennec has asserted. 

2d. The white and healthy tissues redden on maceration in bloo(, 
some with greater and others with less facility ; but it is to be re 
marked that this red colour soon becomes deep brown, and livid, if the 
maceration be continued beyond a certain time ; moreover, the dia- 
phanous pellicle which forms the exterior covering of the serous melt 
branes, and similar to that which forms the internal surface of the 
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series and veins, also becomes coloured ; finally, if the maceration 
pe continued longer than one day, the tissue commences to be friable. 
But if the tissues reddened by maceration in blood be placed in pure 
water, at the end of twenty four hours, there will not remain any 
race of the colour, 

3d. he red and inflamed tissues sufler on maceration in pure 
water the followiug changes ; if they havea very slight redness, this 
disappears after maceration, and reappears on exposure of the tissue 
tothe air ; but if the redness be very bright and deep, it loses only a 
iittle of its intensity. Membranes with several spots of chronic in- 
jammation, around which recent inflammation was developed, exhib- 
ted phenomena the most interesting and confirmatory of the prin- 
aiples of my father in relation to circumscribed local phlegmasie. 

4th. Inthe serous and sanguineous vessels, the diaphanous mem- 
prane of which we have spoken, does not become red from inflam- 
mation, at least unless the irritating cause acts upon it directly, 
or unless in the progress of the disease, the redness has passed from 
the subjacent tissue to it, which is of very rare and difficult 
eccurrence. 

jth. ‘The redness caused by imbibition, from maceration, is not 
wse-coloured, except at first ; it soon becomes of a deep shade and 
livid; it is always uniform, and never in points or aborescent ; 
fnally, it readily and completely disappears on maceration in pure 
water, . 

fith, The redness from inflammation is sometimes aborescent and 
inpoints ; but it is often also uniform, as the injection of ammonia 
intothe carotid of a dog has proved, In this last case it may be 
deep coloured and black, but not livid, as when coloured by imbibi- 
tion, and when it does appear similar to this last, it may be easily dis- 
tinguished, since it does not disappear by maceration in pure water. 
fon the contrary, it be light aud rose-coloured, it then has a liveli- 
ness of colour which belongs only to it ; moreover, alihough it dis- 
appears by washing like slight colouring from imbibition, it does so 
lessreadily ; finally, what is a curious fact, if after thislight redness 
has been made to disappear by washing, the tissue be exposed to the 
au, the colour soon reappears, which never takes place in tissues 
coloured by imbibition of blood,— Annales de la Medicine Physiologi- 
tut, January, 1830, 


8. Hernia of the Stomach, with Enormous Enlargement of that 
Orcan —This case was communicated to the Royal Academy of 
Medicine by M. Yvan. ‘The subject of it wasa soldier, who for some 
years had had a serotal hernia, which could be easily reduced by 
axis, but could not be kept up ; it gradually increased in size, aud 
2 month previously to his death repeated vomiting took place, which 
could not be arrested, although there was no strangulation, and the 
patientdied, On examination, the abdominal ring was found to be 
*normously distended, measuring eighteen inches in circumference ; 
‘he hernial sac contained the infarior third of the stomach, the great~ 
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er omentum, the small intestines, and the large intestine, except tle 
iliac pertion of thecolon, the caecum, and the rectum, The stomach 
situated parallel to the axis of the body, was of an enormous Voluiie, 
and seeined divided by a circular depression into two portions ! the 
one situated in the abdomen, the other in the hernia! sac, ‘Th, 
length of the great curvature of the stomach was three teet, that of 
the lesser curvature eighteen inches ; its circumference at its larjes 
part twenty inches, and contained nearly eleven pints, (five litres,) 
of fluid, Longitudinal and circular muscular fibres were vvserve:, yy 
the surface of this organ. M., Y. deposited the stomach ia the Muse. 
um of the Academy.—Archives Generales, Jan. 1830, and Kepye 
Medicale, Feb, 1380. 


9. Pllegmasia Dolens in a Male,—A, Copland Hutchinson, de- 
scribes in the Ldth Vol. of the Transactions of the Medico-Chirurgi. 
cal Society of London, the following case : 

Mr. B. received a blow upon his right shin, about twelve months 
ago, immediately over a branch of the sphena vein, by a small piece 
of tumber accidentally falling upon it. The sear is very slight, 
though the injury and its results appear to have been severe, and the 
patient states that the accident was followed by considerable swelling 
and inflammation allover the limb, and that the abraded surface was 
very long in healing, Mr. B. says he first felt pain in the direction af 
the upper third of the saphena before it actually dips to unite with 
the femoral vein. The whole leg and thigh soon beeame enlarged and 
inflamed, the former partly cedematous ; and although the patient 
states the disease to be slowly on the decline, yet the enlargement 
of the thigh and leg still continues, and he has pain from the groin 
to the heel and sole of the foot, principally in the direction of the 
branches of the saphena, witha slight blush of redness over the fore« 
part of the leg, where the original injury was received ; but while 
the member is kept in the horizontal position he is nearly free from 
pain. 

I have traced the upper portion of the saphena vain, aud find it té 
be a complete ligamentous cord for eight or ten inches, but the temo 
ral vein seems to me to have escaped the diseased action. ‘The pa- 
tient has no pain o: uneasiness within the pelvis, and his general 
health is good, It should be stated, however, that the testis of tha' 
side is slightly enlarged, but not indurated. 

Dr. G. R. Treviraaus also relates in the Sth Vol, of the Heidelberg, 
Klinische Annalen two cases of this disease occurring in men. Dr 
T. considers the disease to be a catarrhai affection of the cellular tit 
ave surrounding the muscles, and of the mucous sheaths, 


10. On the Morbid Phenomena caused by the use of Iodine. 3y 
Dr.-Jaha.—-“ The author of this paper, published in the Journal 
Compiem, for Feb. 1830, informs us that in the part of the country 
where he resides, there prevails a species of bronchoceie which, \¢ 
all appearance, is a simple hypertrophy of the thyroid gland, He 
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firms that this affection is never seen where the water springs from 
sound that 1s basaltic, porphyritic, granitic, or gravelly : whereas 
tis constantiy observed where the waters issue from calcareous 
giis, and contain a quantity of jimein mixture. Iodine is the reme- 
jy which is geverally employed for bronchocele in this part of the 
euotry, aud he has had ample opportunities, he says, for remarking 
js elects ou the animal organization, Orfila showed that this power- 
fy| medicine, in large doses, occasioned pains in the stomach, malaise, 
yoniting, diarrhoea, syncope, oppression, ptyalism, tremors, &c. 
Symptoms of this kind were observed by our author in a man who 
had swallowed, by mistake, an imordinate dose of the tincture of 
iodine. In other cases where the medicine was merely continued 
longer than proper, Dr, J. was struck with the slow but great absorp- 
tion of fat, preceded and accompanied by an augmentation of all the 
gcretions and excretions. He observed the skin became dark color- 
ei, and the perspiration viscid—the breathing embarrassed—the 
yrie abundant—the bowels loose and very bilious—the catamenia 
(i females) more copious. From these phenomena our author ar- 
gues that the functions of the venous and absorbent vessels are much 
increased, in proportion as the nutritive system has been diminished, 
The blood, he says, becomes thinner than natural, and less abundant 
infibrin, If the medicine be continued in these cases, various bad 
consequences ensue, He mentions two casea where he opened the 
budies of patients who labored under the excessive use of iodine, and 
where the emaciation Was extreme, and the viscera in a very flabby 
gate, Still Dr. J. considers the medicine in question as one of the 
most valuable which hag been discovered within the last hundred 
years, Indeed he terms it * un remede divin.’ 

“In scirrhus of the pylorus Dr. J. affirms that iodine has some- 
times removed the malady, when early applied, and when aided by 
leeches, ‘The same has been stated by Wagner, Henneman, Hufe- 
land, and others, We would strongly recommend the medicine in 
question to be tried in dropsical cases dependent on visceral obstruc- 


tons."——Med, Chirurg. Rev. April, 1830. 































ll. Clinical Reports of. the effects of Veneséction in the cold stage 
of Intermittent Fever.—'This report was-made by Mr. ‘Twining to the 
Nedical and Physical Society of Calcutta, at their meeting in Dec. 
last, and comprehends ten cases, 

Case 1, Was bled to twelve ounces in the cold stage of the 6th 
paroxysm of tertian intermittent. He experienced immediate relief, 
the rigors ceased, and he became hot for about half an hour ; he had 
‘sight return of fever daily at noon for six days, not preceded by 
ngor or cold. ‘This patient had enlarged spleen. 

Case 2. Was bled to fourteen ounces in the cold stage of tertian 
igue in the 4th paroxysm. ‘The rigors soon ceased, he had a slight 


“ stage for about half an hour, and there was no return of the 
lsease, , 
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Case 3. Was treated with purgatives, quinine, and arsenic, afie, 
wards with mercury to salivation, without benefit ; bled in the cold 
siage of the 11th paroxysm, he felt immediate relief, and had a yer, 
short and slight paroxysm without sweating stage. A slight feyeyici 
feel remained for eight days after. At the end of fourteen en 
he had a return of ague, and on the return of the next paroxyg, 
after one day’s interval, he was bled in the cold stage, and cured 

Case 4, Quotidian ague of seven day’s duration, purged and 
took bark, bled to eighteen ounces in the cold stage of 7th paroxysm 
with great relief ; was exposed to cold next night, and had continued 
fever afterwards, 

Case 5, Tertian ague, bled to Ibi. in the cold stage of the 5th pare 
oxysm, with immediate relief ; had a short and slight paroxysm, an 
was cured. 

Case 6. A most distressing tertian, with very severe rigors ; joj 
Ibi. in the cold stage, and cured, 

Case7. Irregular ague, sometimes tertian, sometimes quotidian, 
bled to twelve ounces in the cold stage, with much benefit, ho 
was cured, having in place of ague on the two next days of expected 
access, a slight feverishness. 

Case 8. An Asiatic, a native of Madras, bled to six ounces and, 
halfin the cold stage of 2d paroxysm of tertian. The rigours ceased 
in less than two minutes after the vein was opened, he had no fever, 
and was cured, 

Case 9. Irregular intermittent, used quinine without benefit, em. 
ciated, b ed to six ounces, in cold stage, with immediate benefit, and 
had no return of the disease, 

Case 10. Bled to Ibi, in the cold stage of 6th paroxysm, the cold 
ceased, and he hada slight paroxysm. The ague returned on its reg 
ular day, and he was bled again toten ounces, in the cold stage, which 
was arrested and had no ague or fever since. 

Mr. T. enters on some remarks as to the benefit to be expected {row 
guarding against the ulterior results of repeated congestion of inter- 
nal organs. He also observes, that further experience is requisile (0 
prove whether the treatment be adapted to all cases of ague, at all 
‘seasons, and in all situations, or to persons debilitated by disease and 
long residevee in India, Mr, Twining usually has dr. ss. of sp. am 
mon, aromat, mixed with oz, i. ss, of warm water ready, in case the 
patient be faint ; he says this is rarely used ; but that the patients 
appear better for drinking a cup of hot sago or tea within half a 
hour after the bleeding. 


sm, 


12. On the Treatment of certain Injuries of the Eyes. By Sam: 
uel Barton, Surgeon to the Manchester Eye Infirmary.—In cases In 
which the cornea has been punctured by a sharp body, and the ¢ap- 
sule of the lens wounded at the same time; and also in those cass 
in which, without any penetrating wound of the cornea, the capsil¢ 
has been ruptured, and the lens forced into the anterior chamber, Mr. 
Barton recommends the early extraction ef the lens, as the meam 
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fer. sj affording the patient the best chance of escaping with the least 






Cold ary of vision aud deformity, The usual modes of treating such 
very ecidents is generally to subdue inflammation, by venesection, leech- 
Tish nv. Qc. and waiting for the absorption of the lens, ‘This practice, 






YS BBM tough admitted by Mr. B, to be sometimes successful, he says in a 
majority of cases we shall have to contend with a tedious and sev ere 
iatammation in the first instance, and eventually an obliterated pupil, 
wit a thickened capsule, ‘adhering firmly to the ins, that cannot be 
dislodged, and not uufrequently suppuration of the eyeball. 

« My attention was directed to the improved treatment of these 


sases of early extraction of the lens,” says Mr. B. “ from comparing 
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we fheadvantages with the disadvantages, resulting from the ditierent 
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gperations for cataract. From observation | found that more inflam- 
mitiunof the eye, and more constitutional disturbance, ensued from 
ihe operations for the depression of the lens, and for its solution, than 
ium extraction, Whenever the last operation was well performed, 

«[twiil be an objection with some surgeons to interfere with a 
single cataract, when the vision of one eye is perfectly good, and in 
qust cases of spontaneous cataract I should agree in this opinion ; 
hutin the accidental cataract | should, from experience, recommend 
ihe operation of extracting the lens without delay. My mode of per- 
forming the operation varies very little from that of the usual manner 
of extraction ; but in making the incision im the cornea, lam govern- 
ed wich respect to the extent of it by the state of consistence of the 
levs,and the situation of the wound of the cornea, 

* Asin young subjects, the lens will be generally soft, if the situa- 
ion of the original wound of the cornea produced by the accident be 
quot unfavorable, a smaller division of the cornea will answer the pur- 
pose than when thelens is hard, When the accident takes piace in 
ai old person, we have reason toexpect to meet with a harder tens, 
cousequentiy a larger division of the cornea is required, provided 
that the nature of the case wiil admit of it. 

“In performing the operation, I generally use Beer’s extracting 
knife, and having carried the point into the centre of the pupii,l then 
raise the handle of the instrument so as to depress the point, and keep 
it there for a few moments, until | have ascertained whether the lens 
willescape, by merely making a slight pressure with the knife kept in 
this pesition—and in many instances this takés place. It I find that 
helens is too hard to pass, I extend the incision before 1 withdraw 
the knife, and finish the operation with the scoop, 

“ Although [ aman advocate for extracting the lens early in such 
cases, there are certain injuries of the cornea in which it will be ne- 
cessary to wait until some reparation has been made : for instance, 
when the cornea has” been divided by any rough cutting instrument, 
producing an angular wound with ragged edges, it will be desirable 
to wait and employ those measures which are most likely to restore 
union, 

“ Afier my early operations, I dressed my patients either with 2 
vet cloth, or a plaster of simple cerate, and a bandage placed lightly 
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over the eye. By such loose dressiny's it is scarcely possible to | 
the eye in a sufiiciently quiet state till perfeet union of the cone, 
shail have taken place ; and it wasevidentto me, that | had not oy), 
very great difficulties to encounter i. the afier-treeiment, but that), 
operation of extraction failed in some Cases In CCnsequence vf such 
dressings. I therefcre detern ined to empicy those means that a ep 
the most likely to keep the eyelids steady , without producing press re, 
and thereby promote the union of the wound of the cornea by ih 
first intention. ; 

“ Afier the pupil has been cleared of the lens, the eye is to bp 
treated as in cases of extraction ; and the plan that has proved the 
most successful in my practice is to plece two slips of couri-piasiy, 
four inches in length, and a third of an inch bread, in a perpendicular 
direction across the eyelids of both eyes. 

“This I find to be the best dressing, since without occasic ning 
pressure or uneasiness, it at the same time allows the discharge of any 
fluid, 

“If the process of healing be not interrupted, we shall find ip the 
course of three or fourgays that all discharge has subsided, The «. 
tient will sometimes complain of a pricking sensation in the lids, aid 
it will then be necessary to remove the plasters caretully , and repiave 
them by new slips ; butin changing the plasters, the eye shouid not 
be open for an examination until the fifth er sixth day after the 
operation, 

* Since I had recourse to this dressing after the operation of ex- 
traction, my cases have been very successful, and attended wiih less 
trouble and anxiety, than when I have operated by depression or so- 
lution ; and I can confidently recommend it when either the cornea 
has been opened to make an artificial pupil, or in injuries frm acci- 
dental circumstances ; and the same applications of the slips of 
court-plaster will be found advantageous, by those who preter the 


operations for depression or solution."—London Medical Gazette, 
March, 1830. 
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13, Amaurosis—A young female was, at the beginning of Noven- 
ber last, brought to the Hotel Dieu on account of a complete amauro- 
sis after a blow on the right eye with a whip. No wound could be 
discovered ; the conjunctiva was slightly ecchymosed, the pupil dila- 
ted and insensible, and visivn completely destroyed, The humours 
of the eye were perfectly transparent. She was bled, and had leech- 
es applied to the temples, but without any immediate benefit. On the 
third day, however, she began to distinguish light, and after a few 
days more, vision was almost completely restored. 

Cases of Amaurosis, M. Dupuytren observed, after contusions of the 
eye, are by no means unfrequent ; but it is worthy of remark, that 
this effect should sometimes be met with in cases where the external 
violence appears hardly sufficient to produce such an effect. Thus, 
corks of champaigne bottles, striking against the eye, have, in some 
instances, produced amaurosis, and a similar’cause exists, perhaps, 
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‘n all cases of so-called spontaneous amaurosis, which takes place 
suddenty. M, Dupuytren mentioned another case of amaurosis after 
a blow with a whip, where there was apparently no wound, but con- 
siderable ecchymosis, and swelling of the conjunctiva ; violent in- 
fammation succeeded, and in spite of the most active antiphlogistie 
treatment, terminated in the evacuation of the humours, in the midst 
of which one of the knots of the whip was discovered, 


14, Portion of Bone lodged for forty-eight days in the Trachea of an 
Infant —By ‘Thomas Stabb, M. R.C.S. &c. On the 20th of Sept. last, 
SH.8., aged ten months, playing with a bone of a neck of mutton, 
which the nurse gave her whilst at dinner, put it into her mouth and 
deiached a small portion, about the size of a large marrow-fat pea, 
which slipped into her windpipe, and produced violent coughing and 
irritation for about five minutes, when it ceased, leaving a noise in 
breathing like that produced by a saw. In the course of twenty-four 
hours, great difficulty of breathing, with constitutional irritation and 
cough, Came On, Which was subdued by the usual remedies, The 
sae saW-ilke noise of breathing, and some cough, coatinued, but did 
yot appear to give pain after the fourth day, the child’s health and 
spirits after that time appearing as good as usual, except this cone 
staut wheezing, 

On the 3d of November, upwards of six weeks after the accident, 
in consequence of a cold she tovk trom going out into the air, violent 
irritation in the trachea, with cough, returned, A solution of tartari- 
zed antimony was given, and on the 7th, aiter a dose which produced 
vomiting and general relaxavuon, aud whiist the nurse was brisk'y rub- 
bing her throat with a volatile embrocation, the head being bent back 
over her lap, she was seized with a vioient fit of coughing, and threw 
up the piece of bone, embedded in mucus, which had been retained 
forty-eight days in the trachea. Her breathing almost immediately 
became natural, and the next day she was as well asever. ‘The 
piece of bone was very rough, of a triangular shape, the edges quite 


15. Strabismus—Dr. Rossi, of Turin, thinks that this defect of vis’ 
ion, When it is congenital, is owing to the form of the orbit, the axis of 
which, instead of being perpendicular to the face, forms with it an 
acute angle, He accounts, upon this theory, for the fact, that con- 
genital strabismus is often spontaneously cured as the parts increase 
oy growth and acquire new proportions, Dr, R, has invented a kind 
of glasses which he thinks calculated to remedy this disease, when 
arising from other causes than the one just alluded to, ‘I'he giass in- 
tended for the affected eye is rendered opaque by covering it with a 
black pigment. ‘T'wo orifices are then made through it, one perpen- 
dicular to its surfaces, and the other crossing and bisecting the first, 
but at such an angle that its direction is parallei to the usual axis of 
vision of the distorted eye, The second pertoration is not cylindrical, 
wut diminishing towards the eye, and enlarging externally. The 
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glasses are, of course, plane. The effect of this arrangement is read 
ily conceived, ‘The direct perforation affords a sufhcient means t 
the eye ofseeing objects in front, so that the utility of the organ is yo) 
diminished. The other forms a tube which, enlarging and becomino 
lighter towards its external part, attracts the notice of the eye, the 
axis of which is thus directed in a line the reverse of that of its ysya! 
diseased vision, ‘The effect thus produced 1s continued until the mor 
bid nabit is overcome, aud the eye is enabled to resume its appropriate 
functions.— Bost, Med, and Surg. Jour. 


16. Protracted Utero-Gestation—Unequivocal proofs exist tha) 
the period of gestation has been prolonged for several weeks heyond 
the period usually assigned to it. From the many cases which haye 
been adduced in evidence of this, we select the two following, which 
are not so remarkable for the amount of time by which the period was 
exceeded, as for having been accompanied by circumstances which 
determined exactly the time of impregnation. The cases are taken 
from the minutes of a meeung of the Westminster Medical Society. 
reported in the London Medical Gazette. The first occurred to Pro. 
fessor Desormeaux, of the University of Paris, who states it as {i). 
lows ~— 

“ A lady, the mother of three children, became insane, Her phy. 
sician considered that childbearing might have a beneficial influence 
on the mental disease, and permitted the husband to visit her, but up- 
der condition that it should be only once, and at the distance of three 
months, in order that, if conception took place, there might not lea 
chance of abortion, from the circumstance of any further intercourse, 
The physician and attendants made an exact note of the time when 
the husband was permitted to visit his lady, When, at last, symp. 
toms of pregnancy appeared, the visits were absolutely and totally 
discontinued, The patient was necessarily watched by the female at- 
tendants required for her malady, and was, moreover, a lady of the 
strictest principles of morality, She was delivered, at the termina-— 
tion of nine solar months and a fortnight, of a small child, and Pro- 
fesser Desormeaux delivered her.” 

The other case, which is related by Dr, Dewees, is as follows:— 

“Tbe husband of a lady was obliged to absent himself from her, in 
in consequence of embarrassment in his affairs. He returned one 
night clandestinely, and his solitary visit was only known to his wile, 
her mother,and Dr. Dewees. ‘The consequence of this visit was con 
ception, and the lady was delivered of a healthy child in nine months 
and thirteen days after that nocturnal visit.—Jb. 


17. Poisoning by Opium and Belladonna, used as an Injection.— 
Madame * * * *, wt. 22, had been tormented for some months by 4 
dartrous eruption on the vulva, Having tried various means without 
relief, she applied a strong solution of opium and belladonna, which 
gave her some ease, On the 19th of November, 1829, she determined 
to use the narcotics in the form of enemata, and mixed a pint of the 
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jotion with sufficient water to make three injections, each containing a 
scruple of opium and half an ounce of the leaves of belladonna. She 
took the first at eight o’clock in the evening, and the second and third 
shortly after the first; all three were returned, and some feces were 
discharged. At half-past eight she went to bed, feeling rather confus- 
ed, Her husband, a medical man, found her sleeping soundly at half- 

ast nine, and did not disturb her, At midnight, however, finding her 
still buried in the deepest slumber, he became alarmed, and sent for 
Dr, Solon, Her face was now extremely pale, the pupils dilated to the ut- 
most, the tongue dry, deglutition difficult, the respiration short and fre- 
quent, the pulse small and 130. The limbs were perfectly motionless, 
and the skin insensible to pinching or irritation of any kind. A pur- 
gative injection was immediately exhibited, a free bleeding practised 
from the arm, ten leeches placed behind each ear, sinapisms applied to 
the thighs and legs, and ether draughts administered by the mouth_— 
At5o’clock next morning the patient opened her eyes, uttered a few 
unconnected words, and vomited some bilious matters. In the course 
of an hour she awoke, as froma painful dream, recollecting nothing of 
whet had occurred, Vision was imperfect; she appeared to see things 
through a thick veil, and whenever: she closed her eyes her ideas _be- 
came confused and incoherent. We need not pursue the details ; suffice 
itto say that the lady recovered from all her severe symptoms. The 
parts, however, to which the sinapisms had been applied, sloughed, in 
consequence of the length of time they had been continued, and many 
months elapsed before she could walk about. The eruption on the 
vulva was quite cured by this severe discipline, and the patient subse- 
quently went well through a confinement.—Medico-Chirurg. Rev. 


18, Notice of Iron found in the powder of Cinchona bark.—By 
Charles Ellis—A circumstance occurred with a highly respectable 
house in Baltimore, to which we are indebted for a knowledge of an ac 
cidental impurity in the powder of cinchona, which is believed to be of 
sulhcient importance to interest the readers of the Journal. 

An ounce of calisaya bark in powder, was procured of them, and di- 
rected by the physician to be made into a decoction. The liquid when 
decanted was nearly the color of ink, A second ounce was obtained 
and infused in an earthen vessel, with precisely the same result, The 
conclusion was, either that the bark or the water contained iron; and 
todetermine to which of these causes to assign this change of color, 
and to ascertain whether the bark were reaily impure, these gentle 
men submitted it to the following experiments, viz:—1, A small quan 
lity of the powdered bark was examined by the aid of a microscope, 
and the whole surface found studded with small metallic specks, some 
black, some bright, giving it quite a lustre. 2, A quantity of the 
powder was boiled in a Florence flask with distilled water, The'de.. 
coction was of a deep black color, taste similar to ink, and entirely 
devoid of the sensible properties of a-decoction of pure cinchona ; suf- 
fered to stand, the supernatant liquor was of a greyish blue color, and 
the precipitate of a dark brown, appreaciung to black. 3. A quantity 
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of the powder was exposed, in a shallow vessel, to a stream of Wate; 
go as to wash away the lighter particles, and the deposit lefi in the bo, 
tom of the vessel consisted of small black grains of a metallic lustre 
The infereuces drawn from these experiments were, that the pow re 
eontained a metallic substance which proved to be iron; and that the 
precipitate in the decoction was owing to the action of the components 
of cinchona upon the iron. 

These results led to an examination of other parcels of powdere, 
bark, and in upwards of twenty different samples examined by my 
friend John Farr, and a number by myself, there were none in which 
tho magnet did not detect minute particles of iron; in some much few. 
er than in others. 

In order to ascertain the amount of impurity in a given quantity of 
bark, | washed carefully ha:f an ounce of the same lot used in Balti. 
more, and obtained one grain of iron in a metallic state: there was per: 
haps from a fourth to half a grain lost in the operation. From one 
ounce of another parcel there was half a grain separated, by the 
magnet. 

It will be readily perceived, from the nature of this admixture, tha 
it was entirely accidental, and fortunately not of a character calcula. 
ted to do any injury. 

Inquiry having been made of the powderer, it was ascertained that 
his machinery does not materially differ from that in general use; that 
the revolving stone ‘s shod with iron, and passes over a cast-iron plate; 
a sufficient cause for the existence of minute particles of iron in the 
powder, particularly as in this instance the bark was not dusted, a pro- 
cess by which the impalpable powder is separated from the heavier 
and coarser particles, ' 

Although it is not probable that the quantity of iron found in this 
cinchona would render it objectionable in many cases, still it is desi- 
rable at all times to have our remedies free from all foreign admixture; 
that the physician may know precisely what he is directing, and the 
patients may neither be alarmed nor disgusted with unexpected, and 
to them unaccountable dangers. From the well-known hardness of 
the French burr stones, we may readily conclude that bark might be 
ground by them without the fear of adulteration. 

It may be observed, in passing, that barks, roots, &c., of nearly ev- 
ery kind, are more eligible for decoction or infusion when coarsely 
powdered, or bruised, as it is technical'y called, than when reduced 
to an impalpable powder.—Phil. Jour. of Pharm. 


19. On aromatic or spiced Syrup of Rhubarb.—By Elias Durand 
—Dr. Coxe, in the last edition (1830) of his American Dispensatory, 
has very judiciously observed that this syrup, prepared agreeably to 
the Pharmacopeeia ef the United States possesses a defect which may 
be easily obviated, without changing the proportions of its ingred 
ents, In fact, evaporating to one half an infusion of rhubarb and ar- 
pmatic substances, is quite inconsistent with the present improve 
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gents in pharmaceutical manipulation; it is too well known that these 
iucles fuse, by ebuilition, a great portion of their active properties. 

This fault, as wel! as many others which have crept into that na- 
onal work, has not escaped the attention of our practical pharma- 
ceitists. From the first time I had to compound the aromatic syrup 
of rhubarb, this detect struck me, and I amended the formula by the 
allowing, Which undoubtedly affords .a preparation very superior to he 
other, both in nicety and activity, I first prepare an alcoholic tinc- 
wre wi'h the rhubarb and the aromatic ingredients, and then form my 
wrup by the addition of a rel&tive quantity of simple syrup. 
Aromatic Tincture of Rhubarb. 


R. Rhubarb of good quality, parts v. 
Cloves and cinnamon, of each, parts iv. 
Nutmegs, part é. 

Alcohol of 20 deg., parts Ixiv. 


Bruise the ingredients and macerate them for about a week. 


Aromatic Syrup of Rhubarb. 
R. Aromatic tincture of rhubarb, parti. 
Simple syrup of 35 deg., parts i. 


Mixwell. This syrup marks 28 deg, on Baume’s pese syrup.—Jb. 


20. Formula.—In foreign pharmacépeeie and other works of phar- 
macy, we Often find formula for comi inations, that are entirely un- 
cuown to those of our own country, We insert the following from 
Verey’s Pharmacy, without any. respect to arrangement. 


Silk Plaster Cloth. 


R. Isinglass 1 oz. 1 dr. 
a Alcohol 22 deg. Baume 12 oz. 
Wincture of Benzoin or of Balsam of Pery 2 oz. 
6 Tincture of Benzoin 6072. 
Fine liquid Turpentine 4 oz. 


This kind of plaster is applied on white or black silk, stretched on a 
inne garnished with points, A soiution of the isingass is to be made 
1 iling water: to this is to be added the ‘alcohol “and tincture of 
be zoin, (@) mixed together hot and weil filtered, Of this solution a 
thick coat is to be applied to the upper surface of the siik, by means 
fa brusn or pencii, ‘This coat being dried, five others are to be suc- 
resively applied; afterwards two coats of the tincture of benzoin (5) 
ind the turpentine, ‘This last application increases its flexibility ; 
ul though some pharmacians prefer the tinct, bals, Peru, yet the lat- 
er scales off more readily, while it is more agreeable, 


Dover's Powders.—The following formula for this ancient and cel 
brated powder is from the French Codex: : 


Vou. IV. No, 3. 16 
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R. Sulphate of Potassa, 
Nitrate of Potassa, each 4grammes, or 61 76-100 troy grains, 
Ipecacuanha in powder, 
Opium purified, 
Liquorice in powder, each 1 gramme, or 15 44-108 troy grains. 


It is recommended, in the pharmacopoeia of Swediaur, to melt the p; 
trate and sulphate of potash together in a crucible, and then unite the: 
to the other powders, The dose is directed to be 12 grains. 


Cough Lozenges of Tronchin, 


R. Powdered Gum Arabic 8 oz. 
Brown Hydrosulphuretted Oxide of Antimony, 
Anise, each 4 scruples. 
Extract of Liquorice 2 0z. 
Gummy extract of Opium 12 grs. 
White Sugar 2 lbs. 


Mix and make into lozenges weighing6 grains each. Of these, on 
may be taken occasionally in diseases of the throat and chest, 


Lozenges of Oxalic Acid, for Thirst. 
R. Pure powdered Oxalice Acid 2 dr. 

Sugar 1 Ib. 

Volatile Oil of Lemons 20 or 30 drops. 

Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth q. s. 


These lozenges may be colored red by means of a little carmine, blue 
by Prussia blue, or yellow by tumeric, if desirable. They are very 
pleasant in fever, And if it be desirable merely to make an olo sac. 


charum, the mucilage need not be added, and the compounds can be 
preserved in the state of powder, and used to prepare lemonade— 
Phil. Jour. of Pharmacy. 


20. Effect of Light on Plants— By M. Leuchs, It is well known 
that solar light, by enabling plants to decompose and assimilate car- 
bonic acid, gives them the power of forming volatile and aromialie 
principles, and of acquiring a green color. Its presence is so neces 
sary to flowering and fructification, that ripe seeds have never beea 
obtaied in darkness; on the contrary, if an etiolated plant be expcsed 
for three, tour, or five hours to the sun, it immediately becomes ol a 
equally intense green color with those which have continually growa 
in light. Plants raised in the open air, when put into darkness, be- 
come pale, and fade in two or three days ; those v hich, after being 
raised in darkness, have been exposed for a time to sunlight, cannot 
again support the privation of light, but die; and water charged wilh 
camphor, or essential oi!, which has great power of invigorating plants, 
cannot prevent their destruction, The perfect absence of ligh! 
therefore very injurious to plants, and M. Leuchs concludes, that, 
without the light ofthe moon and stars, nights would destroy veg** 
bles. : 

The light of a lainp can, although imperfectly, replace that of the 
Sun; the plant becomes green, and tends to the light. When see 
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yere germinated in three vessels, the first uncovered, the seeond cov- 
ered vi single, and the third with double paper, those of the first ves- 
«| exhibited less external development, but when dried, they gave 
nore solid matter; those in the second were more developed, but were 
more aqueous and loose; the difference was still greater in the third 
vessel. 

The texture of various plants appears to be more or less aqueous (if 
the word may be used) when deprived of light, according to the nature 
of the plants. When plants were placed in a damp cellar or cave, 
enlightened by a flame, those nearest the flame contained most solid 
matter; the results were so regular, as to present something like a law, 
relative to the action of various quantities of light on vegetables, 

Light reflected by mirrors appeared to have a very beneficial influ- 
sce upon plants, and M, Leuchs thinks that many hill sides are ren- 
dered fertile by the similar reverberation of light from the neighbors 
ing rocks, —Archiv von Castner. 


21. Remarkable Case of Re-union of a divided Part.—A ease of 
his description, which occurred at a Quebec hospitai, is worth record- 
ing —A man, in chopping wood, cut off the first phalanx of the mid- 
jefiuger, For two hours after the accident, he remained occupied at 
be, Although the divided part of his finger then appeared to be 
deprived of vitality, it was determined to follow the plan of Mr, Bal. 
fur, and to attempt to re-unite the parts. The tip of the finger was 
fixed to the stump by adhesive plaster, and in three days union had ta- 
ken place 1n two or three parts, and the extremity of the finger which 
hid been divided had as much sensation as any other part of the body. 
The dressing was continued, and in three more days the re-union was 
emplete— Bost. Med, and Surg. Jour. 


22. Chorea.—M. Dupuytren is in the habit of treating chorea with 
thecold bath and cold affusions, Whilst in the bath, violent spasms 
aid very disagreeable sensations are excited; these soon pass away, 
Active exercise is recommended for half an hour, after each bath.— 
The daily repetition of this process, for a few weeks, usually cures 
the most obStinate cases,—Jb, 


23, On Mr. Wardrop’s method of treating Nevus—Sir,—I trans. 
mit you two cases, one of nevus, the other of aneurism by anastomo- 
ss, successfully treated by the Kali Purum, as recommended by Mr. 
Wardrop in the former disease. 

These observations will not only confirm the observations of Mr. 
Wardrop, but they will lead me to make some remarks upon the dif- 
erence of the mode of action of this caustic, and that of nitrate of sil- 
‘er, which has erroneously received the same denomination, The 
ist case, or that of neevus, will only require to be briefly and simply 
detailed. 

The case of aneurism by anastomosis, was the subject of various 
clirurgical transactions by a surgeon physician, who, confounding 
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the effects of the nitrate of silver with those of caustic, had long e: 
dea: vred to Cure this ailection, by that remedy in vain, 

The nevus was stiuated vader the efi sie of the 1atesior Mmanil'; 
rather dee ply seated beneath the skin, of the size of a walnut, |, Sided ii 
Iv increasing 10 us dimensiuns; the patient wasa ehid two years vid 
Havi: ag protected aji Lut the ceutrai part by means of adhes AVE Plaster 
{ ippiied -the caustic p stass to this part, in the manuer directed DY Mr, 
Wardrop, Uiceration was produced, vd spread to the destruciicy of 
the nevus: a Common poultice Leing applied, the process of desire. 
tion, waich extended but to the Douudaries of the nevus, was toilowed 
by that of cicatriz .tion. 

The case of aneurism by anastemosis occurred in a Mrs, Taylor 
aged 34, occupying the onddie e part of the ieft ala ot the hose, aud ap. 
pearing to penetrate through the textures of which it is furwed, | 
had been suvjected to scaritiations both within the nostrils wid ey. 
ternally, and to applications of the nlirate of silver during a period of 
eighteen moaths, with -ut the slightest advantage, 

f applied asm.ii portion of caustic poiass over the part externally, 
eonfinis 1g its oper: atious DY means of an adhesive plaster pierced 1) te 
centre for the purpose, after the manaer of making an issue, ‘This 
process was req) uired to ve repeated five times, at hitervais of about 
five days. ‘The aneuris.a betag now destroyed, the part healed spo 
taneously, leaving a cicairix which is scarcet y Visible, and no ontice 
through the ali nasi, us it was feared any cure must do, 

Ithinkit important once more distiuctiy to state, that the ni'rate 0 
silver is not a caustic in any sense of the word.  I[t subdues iitian- 
ation, and induces resolution and the healing process, _ It preserves 
and does not destroy the part to which it isapphied, 'The-prire potass, 
on the contrary, is a Caustic; it destroys; it 1uguces the ulcerative pro 
cess, ‘Touch a part with the uitrate of silver—the eschar rewaiis 
for a time. and then fatis off, leaving the suijacent part healed. Do 
the same i ing with the kali purum—it induces a slough, which, bei 
separated, leaves an ulcerated surface. If an ulcerated surtace, s 
creting pus, be touched by the nitrate of silver, the discharge is unme- 
diately converted into lymph, Itis the property of the caustic polass, 
on the contrary, to induce not only ulceration, but suppuration, 

In short, the peculiar properties of the nitrate of silver have long 
been kept unk, nown to us by its designation of the lunar caustic, a 
fording the most striking instance of the influence of a term or ol cles 
sification upon the human mind. The nitrate of silver and the caustic 
potass (as, indeed, all caustics) are as the poles to each other—the 
first preserves, the second destroys; the first induces cicatrization, th¢ 
second, ulceration, JoHn Hicernnorrom.—Lond. Med, Gaz, 


24, Evacuation of the Humours of the Eye by a Wound, with Re- 
storation of Sight—Uhis very tieresting aud remarkabie case & 
related by Burov Larrey in his Clinique Chirurgicale, a work )\ 
published, nd from which we shail extract some other instruct’ 
cases, A sergeantof the fifth regiment of the Royal Guard, fel! ° 
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spe morning of the 20th of March, 1821, against a pile of muskets, 
sd struck his left eye against one of the locks ; the globe immedi- 
atels burst, and was almost entirely emptied ; the man mechanically 
carried his hand toward the eye, and found in it some giairy matter, 

in the middle of which was a whitish globular body, which acording 

to all appearances, was the lens, He washed his eye with cold wa- 

ter, covered it with a bandage, and was carried to the hospital de la 

Garde Royale, a few hours after the accident, On examination M, L, 

fyund the eyelids ecchymosed, the conjunctiva red and swelled. and 

the globe collapsed ; there was a wound at the interior half of the 

eornea, ‘hrough which tbe iris was prolapse, and trom which there 

was a constant discharge of an albuinminous fluid mixed with blood ; 

the bottom of the eye was of a dark red colour, ‘The patient com- 

plained of vivlent pain in the orbit and the whole ieft side ot the head, 

Tine eye was washed with cold water ; the iris, the internai margin 

of which was torn from the ciliary ligament, was reduced with a gold- 
en stilat, the edges of the wound in the cornea were brought tuto 
contact, the eye kept closed, scarification made tu the eyelids, and 

blood taken from the temporal artery. ‘The patient was piaced 
in adark room, took cooling draughts, and had ice appited vver the 
head, and siaapisms to the feet. Under this treatment the -pain in 
the orbit and head-ache subsided, and he had about an hour’s rest. 
Towards evening he became feverish and was again freely bied, 
The ice and cooling potions were continued, On the uext morning, 
symptoms of cerebral inflammation having manifested thomselves, he 
was cupped between the shoulders ; the other remedies were contin- 
ved, and the bandage not removed betore the niuth day, when M, L. 
found, to his great surprise, the globe almost of lis natural size. ‘The 
aqueous humour still escaped through the wound, on the edges of 
which there was some irregular membranous tragmenis, probably 
of the membrane of the aqueous heinour, which were removed by 
the scissors, The patient said he could distinguish the lighi. The 
eye was again closed and covered with a compress, dipped in campho- 
rated wine, and an aromatic poultice applied to the left temple and 
supra-orbital region, ‘The other remedies, as well as the appiication 
of ice were continued, and the patient repeatedly cupped, On the 
sixteenth day, the bandage over the eye was agai remvved ; the 
pup! was irregular, the iris motionless at the inner and lower portion ; 
put its external haif contracted perfectly well ; its interior margin 
presented a seimtlunar fissure of a line and a half in breadth, ‘lhe 
patient satd he could distinguish objects very well, though they ap- 
peared to him as if divided longitudinally, ‘The eye was now again 
covered with a simple bandage, and daily washed with a decoction of 
poppy-heads, containing a small quantity of camphorated wine, Un- 
der this treatment the inflammatory symptoms gradually disappeared, 
Oa the twentieth day after the accident, the wound in the cornea be- 
gan ty cicatrize, and after a few days more, was perfectly healed. 
From his period the globe recovered its former size and form ; the 
pup was drawn towards the temple, but perfectly sensible at its 
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outer portion. Sight was perfectly restored, except that the patie; 
was obliged to use concave glasses, and that when he looked at ob. 
jects before him, thev appeared to him to be divided. On the 15th of 
May he left the hospital to resume his duties as a sergeant, and op 
the 2th of the same month he was presented to the Societe Philo. 
matique, 


25. Case of Tetanus, caused by a Foreign Body imbedded in the 
Ulnar Nerve—A young man was struck with a whip over the arm 
so as to produce a slight wound at the anterior surface of the forearm, 
just over the ulnar nerve. ‘This soon healed, and left a small elevated 
cicatrix, A short time afterwards, however, the individual was 
brought to the Hotel Dieu affected with tetanus, the cause of which 
could uot beascertained. The case ended fatally, although the mos 
extensive antiphlogistic treatment was employed, The post mortem 
examination gave no clue respecting the origin and termination of 
the disease ; the brain, with its membranes, as well as the spinal 
chord, were perfectly healthy, &c. ; it occurred, however, to M. 
Dupuytren, to examine the cicatrix on the forearm, in which he was 
surprised to find a knot of the whip imbedded 1n the substance of the 
u!uar nerve,the irritation of which had undoubtedly been the cause 
of the tetanic affection. 


26. M. Dupuytren’s Treatment of Hernia Humoralis.—Many }n- 
tients affected with inflammatory swelling of the testicles after gonor. 
rhwa, have lately been admitted at the Hotel Dieu, The history of 
the cases individually are of little interesi, on which account we ab- 
stain from ziving them ; and only advert to the subject to notice the 
remarks made by M, Dupuytren as to his general treatment of such 
affections. He directs from twenty to forty leeches to be applied on 
the scrotum, as nearly as possible on the part corresponding to the 
testicle ; and this application is repeated two or three times, if neces: 
sary. Fomentations, poultices, low diet, and dilulent drinks, with 
confinement to bed and the maintenance of the testicles in the stp- 
port of a Suspensory, are rigorously adopted. M, Dupuytren never, 
on any occasion, practises the method recommended by some, of 1n- 
troducing a bougie into the urethra, by way of irritant, and suflering 
it to remain there ;—a sound or bougie so used, seldom restores the 
discharge, while it often augments the irritation of the testicles, some- 
times even causing formidable mischief. ‘Thus he has seen cases it 
which individuals have died of other diseases during the time they 
were under treatment for swelled testicles, by means of bougies lel! 
in the urethra : in them the vasa deferentia and vesicule seminales 
were filled with pus, ; 

The result of M. Dupuytren’s practice has been very successful, 
seldom reyuiring more than a few days for its completion ; whereas 
the former method dfien lasted six weeks or two months,—Lon. Med 
Gazette, March, 1830, from the Jour, Hebdom. 
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04, Excision of the Upper Jaw. By John Lizars, Fsq.—The 
third operation was performed on the 10th of January last, on a 
healthy woman, aged fifty five. Light months before this period she 
began to feel pain in her right temple and eye, the latter of which 
soon protruded in a siight degree, and immediately afterwards the 
cheek ; a fetid discharge began to flow from the nostril of the affected 
side, and a tumefaction of the hard palate to appear. When she ar- 
rived in Edinburgh, there was, on the. right side, a distinct bulging 
downwards of the hard palate, an evident protrusion of the superior 
maxiilary bone forwards to the face, and upwards to the eye, which 
organ had a weeping, inflamed, and swollen appearance ; there was 
alsoa small, round, firm tumour in the nostril, from which issued a 
ganious discharge. 

Having prescribed a cathartic the day before, he operated as fol- 
lows. Having placed his patient on a table, he first secured on the 
rigut side the trunk common to the temple and intermaxiilary arteries, 
immediately below the posterior belly of the digastric muscle, slit up 
jhe right nostril close to the mesial septum, likewise the upper lip at 
the labial fossa, and the cheek fromthe afhgle of the mouth to the mas- 
seter muscle, He next divested the bone of its soft coverings, at-the 
points where the saw was to be applied, by dividing the mucous mem- 
brane which invests the fluor of the naris, also the gum from the naris 
to the palate, the palate backwards to the velum, and across to the 
dens sapientie, carefully preserving the adhesion of the velum to the 
palatine plate of the os palati ; after which he dissected up the flap 
of the cheek from the superior maxillary bone towards its nasal pro- 
cess, und to where it forms the floor of the orbit, aso outwards towards 
the cheelx bone, and around to its bulbous process, 

The superior maxillary bone being thus divested of its soft cover- 
ings, or Cleared of these where it was intended to be removed, he ap- 
plied the saw at the following different places, namely, the front of the 
bone between the naris and mouth; the palatine plate backwards 
frm this, parallel with the longitudinal palatine suture : to near 
where the transverse palatine suture exists : across the same palatine 
plate towards the bulbous process ; upwards. between the bulbous 
process and the pterygoid processes of the sphenoid bone, across 
where it joins the cheek-bone ; and, lastly, at its nasal process, par- 
allel with the inferior margins of the lachrymal and nasal bones, ile 
then, with strong scissors, cut the connexions of the orbitary plate 
with the os planum of the ethmoid bone, and orbitary process of the 
palate bone, deep into the orbit, tothe spheno maxillary fissure ; and 
was, lastly, able, by notching with the bone forceps at every point 
where the saw had been applied, to remove the entire bone, which 
had its cavity filled with a firm sarcomatous tumour. There were, 
besides this, two or three soft gelatinous polypi hanging from the 
mucous membrane of the ethmoid bone, which required to be remov- 
ed. A little lint was then inserted in the vacuity to afford support te 
the flaps of the cheek, which were approximated by needles and liga- 
‘wes, three negdles being inserted in the integuments of the nose, 
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two in the upper lip, and four in the cheek, The patient wag jy, 
carried to bed, and had an opiate adminisiered. The wounds of ihe 
integuments heated hy the adhesive inflammation. The patient om 
able t» wa.k about the room by the eighth day, and the 5th of March 
she left Edinburgh for her home. 
This vperation appears hazardous, but Mr. Lizars savs that it j, 
not so in rea} ity—th. it when once the hemorrhage is commanded 
by securing the internal maxillary artery, it is comparatively easily 
effected, aud not nearly so formidable as the former operation of tre. 
phining and cauterizing the antrum. The disfiguration of the ee, 
tenance, he says, also 1s rendered very trifling by the preservation o| 


the cheek bone. 


8, Tapping in Hydrocephalus, —Dr. Conquest is said to have per 
aati the operation of tapping for the cure of hydrocephalus, twic¢e 
with success ; and it is stated in the London Medical Gazette, for 
April last, that he exhibited one of the patients to his class, and a 
number of gentlemen, last spring. “This child, a girl of about two 
years of age, had several signs of hydrocephalus from a date soon 
after its birth, and for many “months past the head had gradually in. 
creased, until it acquired an enormous size. ‘The forehead was sip. 
gularly broad, and the anterior fontanelle unnaturally large, The 
pupils were permanently dilated ; the child slept almost incessantly, 
and frequently had two or three frightful convulsions during the day 
and night. Dr. Conquest operated sometime since, before a large 
number of the pupils of the hospital, by pushing a very beautifully 
constructed trocar into the right lateral ventricle, He introduced i 
obliquely, close to the edge of the right frontal bone, about midway 
between the crista galli_ process of the ethmoid bone and the anterior 
fontanelle, so as to avoid the longitudinal sinus on the one hand, and 
the corpus striatum on the other. The instrument entered about two 
inches below thescalp. An ounce anda half of bicody serum, mixed 
with portions of cerebrum, escaped. The pulse became feeble, and 
temporary Collapse followed, The fluid was allowed to escape stilli- 

cidium, and within eight and forty hours about two pints and a half 
fiowed out of the opening. Almost immediately afier the operation, 
the pupils became sensible to the stimulus of light ; the drowsives: 
was succeeded by disinclination to sleep, and the pulse, which had 
always before been remarkably slow, became abouteighty-five, Two 
days after the operation, the brain evidenced signs of inflammatwn, 
with high constitutional disturbance ; and great alarm was excited 
by a rather formidable attack of convulsions, Leeches to the tem- 
ples, and the constant application of cold to the head, subdued the 
local inflammation, and within four and twenty hours all becam 
tranquil. The head was well strapped, and from the cessation © 
cerebral excitement no unfavorable cirenmstance occurred. 

“ When this interesting child was exhibited to the class on Satur 
day evening, every one was struck with the imprevment of It- ap- 
pearance, and by the intelligence and cheerfulness of its countenance 
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pv. C, ataned sane considered it perfectly well, and as exhibiting a 
most gratify ing and triumphant proof iat this seemingly formidable 
roceeding might be safely and successfully adopted under similar 
circumstances, 

« The other case, to which the doctor has often adverted during the 
winter, he operated on last autumn, assisted by Dr. Hodgkin, the tal- 
ented pathologist of Guy’s Hospital. Nine ounces of serum were 
withdrawn from the posterior fontanelle. ‘The head became lessened 
six inches in its circumference, and no increase of its size has yet 
recurred.” 











29, Case of Recovery from a Wound in the Stomach, inflicted by 
a Pistol Ball, By P. Breton Esq.—A trooper, 1m a fit of despondency, 
formed the resolution, on the 80th of April, 1519, to commit suicide. 
Inthe evening, about dusk, he took his holster pistol, and three ball 
cartridges, and proceeded from the fort of Sembhelpur to the bed of 
the Mahanadi River, where he intended to efiect his purpose. His 
woman, seeing him in a Gisturbed state of mind, followed him at a 
short distance, Observing him load his pistol, aud directing it to- 
wards himself, she ran and seized. his arm, and endeavored to force 
thepistol from his hand. In the struggle, the pistol was fired, and 
the ba'l passed through the body of the woman, and killed her on 
thespot. ‘The trooper again loaded, and shot himself in the pit of the 
stomach, the ball lodging in the left side of the lumbar vertebra. 

Having failed in his attempt to destroy himself, and the third ball 
cartridge with which he had provided himself being lust when he fell 
on the ground by the shock from the ball, he returned, without any 
assistance, tothe fort, and communicated every thing that had hap- 

ned, 

- Onexaminiug his wound, I found that the ball had entered the 
epigastric region, and was perceptible to the feel in the left side of the 
lons, I immediately extracted it, and closed the incision with adhe- 
sive plaster, Conceiving that the stomach was penetrated by the 
ball, considered the case a hopeless one, and reported the wound to 
be mortal, ‘I'he following morning the man had recovered his senses 
s0 as to give a distinct and rational account of all the circumstances 
which led to the commission of the rash act ; and the wound mani-~ 
fested such appearances, as left no doubt in my mind of the stomach 
being perforated. 

“My attention was therefore directed to uniting the anterior 
wound with all possible speed, and to prevent the introduction into 
he stomach of any more food than was absolutely necessary to sup- 
port life. ‘To my astonishment, the wound quickly united, and the 
serous discharge from the stomach gradually ceased, When union 
vad taken place in the anterior wound, | was informed by the native 
loctor, that when food was taken into the stomach, particles now and 
then escaped from the wound into the loins, where the ball lodged. 
'o convince myself of the truth of this assertion, I gave the trooper 
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a draught of water to drink ; and almost immediately afterwards } 
distinctly saw a small quantity of it trickle through the wound, | 
repeated this two or three times, and was satisfied that there was , 
communication between the stomach and the wound in the |ojn 
Superficial dressings were continued, and rigid -abstinence enjoin 
In the course of about a .month and a half, the wounds healed, and 
the man recovered.” 

It is remarkable, that in this case of perforation of the stomach by 
& pistol ball, very little pain and uneasiness were expressed by the 
patient, and symptoms of irritation were not at any period manifes. 
ed. Neither was thirst complained of, nor were the natural function 
of the body in any consyderable degree disturbed.—Transactions 9 
fhe Med. and Phys. Society of Calcutta, Vol, I. 


30. On the Influence of Electricity on Animal Putrefaction, }; 
Charies Matteucci.—Persuaded from some experiments of M, belli. 
geri of Turin, and others not yet published which I have mysej 
made, that animal substances, when they are put in contact with 
metals, establish themselves in an electric state, I determined to place 
some pieces of muscle upon plates of zinc, others on plates of copper, 
and i left others bv themselves. In the course of a day I perceived 
that putrefaction had already begun im the pieces of muscles which 
were left to themselves, while uo alteration showed itself in those 
which were incontact with metals. I afterwards perceived that the 
products of the change which had afterwards taken place on thes 
last were different, but were always related to the electric state whieh 
they had assumed, that is, wih their affinity, lobserved, for exam 
ple, ammonical products, and those of carbonated hydrogen in the 
muscles which were in contact with the zinc ; and much acid and 
acetate of copper inthuse which were in contact with the copper, 
These results prove sufiiciently that muscle, put in contact with 
zinc, having become electro-negative, and being no longer able to 
unite with the oxygen, have been slow in decomposing ; but havea 
last yielded to the affinity, though weak, of the hydrogen and the 
azote, while on the contrary, the muscular fibre, placed on copper, 
were combined entirely into acid products, We may then, in this 
manner, retard putrefaction, that is, by eluding: the action of one of 
the two elements of the atmosphere. I have thus obtained similat 
and perhaps more marked results by determining an electric state 10 
the animal fibre, not by electro-motive action, but by placing them 
as conductors at the poles of a pile. 

By setting out with these considerations, it appears to us that ws 
may, With more certainty, explain the antiseptic property of sons 
bodies, 21 explanation, however, which is not the same for all. There 
are some, for example, which act by taking away water, others by 
forming true imputrescible combinations ; others, in my opinicn, by 
determining a particular electric state,. Of this kind is the propet'y 
of vegetable charcoal. It is a settled fact in practical surger),\“ 
has been shown by Dr. Palman in a pamphiet lately published 
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paris) that if we put vegetable charcoal on purulent sores and on 
utrid sores, it is not long in depriving them of their bad smell, and 
reventing the ulterior development of fetid matter. 

Edects like these cannot depend solely on the action of prorosity, 

for they would cease by continued confact ; and we may.explain them 
better by regarding the action of charcoal as electrical, in conse- 
yweace of which, by establistiing in purulent sores, and in putrid 
fesh, electrical states, they lose those affinities in virtue of which 
they separate the purulent matters, or destroy them by a rapid putree 
action, —Annales de Chinie, 


31. Purity of Balsam Copaiba.—The best test of this, according 
io M, Gerber, is the caustic ammonia, which furnishes at once a clear 
sition, Whilst the solution with potash does not become clear until 
ster some time, The addition of a very small quantity of fatty 
sil readers the ammonical solution immediately cloudy and thicker. 

Ibid. 


36. Transfusion.—Dr. Dieffenbach, of Berlin, has performed nu~ 
merous experiments upon animals, from which he obtanss the fol 
lowing conclusions : 

|, That an animal, bled to apparent death, may be brought back 
to life by the blood of another animal of the same species, and after- 
warls continue to do well. 

2, Blood derived from an animal of different species may produce 


signs of life, butthese are not permanent. 

3, If transfusions be performed with the blood of an animal very 
dissimilar to the one operated on, however small the quantity, the lat- 
ter will be destroyed, This result occurred when human blood, or 
that of a calf, was injected into a cat ; more slowly when that of a 
dog or a rabbit was transferred to the veins of the same animal, 

4. Mammiferous animals are less sensible tothe noxious mfluence 
of the blood of birds or coldbleoded animals, if they have previously 
been bled. : 

5, Birds are always killed by the blood of the mammifera or 
iish>s, and exhibit, in these cases, the symptoms produced by narcotie 
poisons, 

6. Whenever, after the injection of the noxious blood, an ani- 
mal has copious evacuations, by urine, stool, or vomiting, the 
ill effects of the operation are lessened by this circumstance. 

7, Blood, when exposed to the air, does not lose its reviving 
properties, until decomposition commences, Once decomposed, 
it produces the same effects as any other putrefying animak 
substance, 

8. Age, sex, and other circumstances or states of the:constitution, 
exercise little or no influence on the effect of transfusion. 

J, Diseases are not always communicated by transfusion. 

1), Venous blood answers best for this operation. 
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11. Transfusion is always attended with danger, although the ay), 
mals are of the same species ; its employment as a remedial meas, 
ure, therefore, is suited only to desper ate cases, where all other meays 
are inadequate to preserve life ; and none except human blood ough; 
ever to be used in these cases —Bost, Med. and Surg. Jour, 


32, New Pessary.—A lady practising the profession of midwig. 
near Paris, has lately invented a pessary which, on some accounts 
has been found Preferable to any heretofore employed, It consists 
of a steel spring of proper shape, enclosed in a cushion of horsehair 
which again is entirely enveloped ina case of gumelastic, ‘Lhe jp. 
strument is said to have suflicient frmness to support the uterus, to 
yield readily to the pressure exerted during the fecal evacuations, ang 
to, oppose no obstacle to the passage of the urine. It has received 
the approbation of the Roya! Academy.—Boston Medical and Surgi. 
cal Journal, 


33. Onthe Use of the Acetate of Lead in Ulcerated Phthisis—D;. 
Lenz considers the acetate of lead as a true panacea 1b chronic pueu- 
menia which has gone on to ulceration, Dr, Schneider, of Ettenheim, 
is also said to have employed the remedy in this disease, with suc. 
cess. The medicine is given in powder, combined with opium ; the 
dose gradually increased. A puatient who was cured by Dr, Len, 
took two drachms in thirty-two days ; and Dr, Schneider has ofien 


given fourteen grains in one day, without producing the least ill 
effects —Heidelb. Klinis, Annalen, 


34. Fracture of the Spine—Recovery.—A case of recovery afler 
fracture of the spine, with paralysis, recently occurred at St. Thona’s 
Hospital, and is reported in the London Journals, The subject of it 
was a young man 15 years of age. Thé fracture was produced by 
the faliing on him of a cask, and was discovered in the body of the 
3d dorsal- vertebra. Although the mind was perfectly clear. and 
the use of the upper extremities unimpaired, respiration was pertorn 
ed by the diaphragm alone, and there was total loss of voluntary mo- 
tion in the lower extremities : prinapism was constant, and the pa- 
tient had no power over the bladder. 

He was placed upon a fracture-bed, with a trap door se fixed that 
the seat of the injury might be examined without moving him ; leech: 
es were applied freely, the catheter, enemata, &c., used as occasion 
ally indicated. The amendment was gradual, and it was not until he 
had remained on the bed twelve weeks, that he was allowed to rise. 
At the expiration of five months from the accideut, bis health was 
restored, and he walked perfectly wel!, save only adegree of stifiness 
in the tip, knee, and ankle joint, of the nght leg. 


35. Physiology. Seat of Taste-—From an account of experiments 
made to determine this point by Messrs, Guyot and Admyrault, of 
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Paris, we select the following, which will be found to present some ve 
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ry curivus results :— . 
“1. Ifthe extremity of the tongue be enclosed in a sac of soft parch- 
ment, in such a manner as completely to cover it, it will be possible to 
introduce between the lips, and even to crush between them, a small 
quantity of a soft sapid substance, like preserves, without producing 
any other sensation than that of consistence and temperature, ‘This 
experiment has been varied by employing weak hydrochloric acid, 
and sweetened water, witheut its being possible, not only to distin- 
ouish them, but even to recognise any taste in either, 

° 9 Ifthe cheek be withdrawn from the alveolar arch, and then be 
covered internally with sweet or acid jelly, no sensation of taste is ex- 
perienced, unless the saliva from the part 1s allowed to come in con- 
tact with the tongue, ‘This experiment may be varied by simply 
closing the teeth, and placing between them and the cheeks a solubie 
hody, like sugar or aloes, The taste is not perceived, even when the 
substance thus enclosed has been dissolved; but it becomes at once 
obvious, When the fluid of the part is allowed to flow within the 
teeth, 

3, The tongue being covered as in the first case, but to a greater 
extent, by adding a prolongation reaching to the epiglottis, if some 
substance of a decided taste is swallowed, and, in the movement of 
deglutition, is carefully brought in contact with all the points of the 
palatine arch and the velum, the taste will be perceived on the posteri- 
or part only. ) 

4, Ifthe palatine arch be covered with a slip of parchment, a 
sapid body placed on the tongue and swallowed, produces its usual 
taste. . 

5, A fragment of aloes fixed on the end of a-stilet, and placed in 
successive contrast with all the points of the arch and the velum, pro- 
duces the following effects:—In the whole extent of the arch, at its 
edges as well as the centre, there is no sensation but that of touch.— 
The same is the case generally with the velum, and with the greatest 
part of the uvula, It is observed, however, that, in the anterior supe. 
rior part of this organ, about a line below the point of its insertion into 
the arch of the palate, there exists a small surface, not extending to 
the base, from which it is three or four lines distant, but prolonged and 
losing itself laterally; this part is endowed with the sense of taste in 
amarked degree. By carrying the instrument farther into the mouth, 
it appears that the posterior part of the velum and the mucous mem- 
brane of the pharynx, have no part’in producing the sense of taste— 
If, then, we except the part just indicated at the superior part of 
the velum, the tongue is to be regarded as the sole seat of taste. 

8. A stilet, armed like the one last meritioned, and applied in suc- 
cession to different points of the tongue, will prove that the whole face 
of this organ does not possess the property of perceiving tastes. This 
property is found only as we approach the circumference, in a region 
of one or two lines in breadth along the sides, and three or four at the 
point, somewhat broader on the superior than the inferior face. It is 
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also found to exist in the space situated beyond a curved line passin 
through the blind hole, and the concavity of which is supposed to be 
turned forward. 

The sense of taste is possessed by the border of the tongue more fy). 
ly than by any other portion, and appears to exist uniformly in this 
part, as far as a few lines from the anterior extremity. From this 
point the sensation becomes more acute, and reaches its maximun, a: 
the point, where it exists in the greatest intensity. With the excep. 
tion already noticed, the inferior surface of the tongue is incapable of 
taste.—Bost: Med. and Surg. Jour. 


36, Case Illustrating the Intoxicating Effect of Sulphate of Quinine 
By Chandler Robbins, M. D.—The following history displays not on. 
ly the influence of quinine over the cerebral functions but shows us jn 
what quantity some constitutions (and perhaps all) will bear a remedy 
which is usually prescribed in doses of two or three grains, 

On the 5th of January, 1 was requested to visit Mr. O., a young 
gentleman about 30 years of age, with a constitution naturally good, 
but health somewhat impaired by frequent attacks of intermittent fe. 
ver. He first contracted this disease on the canal route to Saratoga: 

. . ® o ? 
and for many months had been in the habit of arresting the paroxysin 
at its onset, bya liberal dose of sulphate of quinine, which almost uni- 
formly effected his purpose, if taken immediately on the approach of 
such sensations as he had learnt to consider premonitions of an attack, 
The day previous to my visit, such sensations having been rather 
more urgent than usual, he took half'a drachm of the sulphate at a dose, 
This quantity produced no stricture across the chest, and no pain in 
the stomach; but in about three quarters of an hour he began to feel as 
if intoxicated, This teeling, which was precisely similar, he states, to 
that produced by an over dose of alcohol, increased so rapidly, that in 
about fifteen minutes his ideas became confused, and he was unable to 
walk without staggering. He succeeded, however, in getting his bed 
and some sleep; and the next morning complained only of loss of appe- 
tite, occasional dull pain and dizziness of the head, and a general lan- 
guor and debility, and incapacity for business;—his symptoms, in 
fact, were such as are usually the sequele of inebriation, but more 
permanent, yielding but tardily to the remedies prescribed. This gen- 
tleman had no return of intermittent for a long time after, nor do | 
learn that it has ever troubled him since. He is now an excellent edi- 
tor of an excellent newspaper in the state of New-York, and will prob- 
ably recognise his case m the above details, Franklin Place, Boston, 
— Bost. Med. and Surg. Jour. é 

37. Distinctive marks of Pregnancy.—Since pregnancy may exist 
with but questionable evidence, and, on the other hand, all its impu- 
ted symptoms may be present under circumstances foreign to gesta- 
tion, it becomes an interesting and practically important inquiry, are 
there any means of arriving at the truth, in every such case, at a pe 
ried antecedent to parturition, 
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No one, it appears to us, has answered this question so well as Dr. 
Gooch, who, in his late account of some ot the principal diseases pe- 
cular to women, has given to it about fifty pages. His opinion ap- 
ears to be, that, when we are in doubt, nothing can solve it so readi- 
lyas a careful external or internal examination,—each separately, 
and both combined.—T he directions given by Dr, Gooch for performing 
these examinations, we shali ofler in his own words, 

« External—In examining externally through the walls of the ab- 
gomen, the bladder should be empty, the patient in bed, in her night 
dress, on her back, in a posture between sitting and lying, with the 
knees slightly drawn up. These are the most favorable circumstan- 
ces for the external examination; but we are often obliged to examine 
without these advantages, 

The first thing to notice is the situation, consistence, and figure of 
ihe tumor which is distending the abdomen. In pregnancy, the ute- 
rus does not rise out of the pelvis before the third month,—by the sixth 
month it is up to the umbilicus,—by the seventh it is a little aboye the 
umbilicus,—by the eighth month it is half way between the umbilicus 
and scrobiculus cordis,—and in the ninth month it has reached the 
scrobiculus cordis, its highest elevation; thus, if we are examining a 
patient about the sixth menth of pregnancy, we shall feel a circum- 
scribed tumor occupying the front of the abdomen, from the brim of 
the pelvis to the umbilicus, of an oval form and firm consistency, 
much firmer than the abdomen above and on its sides, where it is 
occupied by the intestines. All this can be made out clearly, if the 
walis of the abdomen are thin and relaxed; if they are fat, this is diffi- 
cult, and often impossible; but even then we can notice whether the 
enlar gement is firm or soft: the former will be the case, if the patient 
is pregnant, 

The next thing to notice is the umbilicus. In the unimpregnated 
wate, it 1s sunk below the surface, forming a shallow pit; but in preg- 
neue’, when the uterus has arisen to or above the umbilicus, this part 
pryects above the surface of the abdomen: this, however, depends om 
the period of pregnaney at which we are examining; it will scarcely 
be found before the sixth month, and the further the pregnancy is ad- 
vanced, the more distinct will it be. The firmness of the abdomen, 
aud the projection of the umbilicus depend on one and the same cause ; 
that is, the firmness of the tumor which is distending the abdomen; 
but any other.tumor equally firm may occasion both of these symp- 
toms: their presencealone proves little, but if the state we are investi- 
gating is advanced as far as the seventh or eighth month, their absence 
proves a great deal; for, if the umbilicus is depressed, and the abdo- 
men, though enlarged, is soft and yielding, these alone prove that the 
patient is pregnant, Let not the. practitioner, however, give an opina 
ion till he has collected all the proofs.” 

Before proceeding to internal examination, one other point is of 
great moment, ‘The hand should be placed on the abdomen, over the 
‘umor, and there allowed to remain several minutes, If no motion 16 
‘alt, it is net indeed conclusive evideace that there is ne fetus in ute- 
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ro,—the foetus may be quiet just then, or it may be dead,—but if a mg; 
tion is distinctly felt by the hand in this situation, this is perhaps ti, 
best of all proofs of the pregnancy of the patient—much more co), 
clusive, certainly, than any obscure sensation of the patient herself 
who may mistake other movements, or even nervous impressions, r% 
foetal motion, Dr! G, then goes on to speak of the examination whic}; 
we have called 


Internal_—* Having examined the uterus through the walls of th, 
abdomen, we proceed next to examine it through the vagina; for this 
the patient should be turned on her side ;—and here again there aye 
three things to observe,—the state of its neck, the state of its body. 
and the movement, or rather the mobility of the foetus. Ist, in the 
unimpregnated state, the neck of the uterus projects into the vaging 
about two-thirds of an inch, like a thick, firm, fleshy nipple. At the 
termination of pregnancy,a few days before labour, this neck is com. 
pletely obliterated, the portion of uterus which lies over the top of the 
vagira, no longer projecting into its cavity, but forming a flat roof 
This obliteration begins a! out the fifth month, the neck becoming grad. 
ually softer, broader, and shorter; by the seventh month it is much al- 
tered, and not at all like the neck in the unimpregnated state, being 
very soft, broad, and short. It 1s now calculated to have lost three. 
fourths of its length; but it is not quite ~bliterated till the last week of 
pregnancy; sothat if a false alarm about labour, two or three weeks 
before delivery, gives the practitioner an opportunity of examining 
the uterus, he will find a soft, short nipple still remaining.” 

After satisfying himself of the state of the neck of the ‘uterus, the 
medical attendant should next ascertain if the body of that organ be 
enlarged, by placing the finger up between the os uteri and pubis, In 
its unimpregnated state, the uterus will be felt soft and flaccid; if dis 
tended, a hard tumor will be distinctly perceived in this situation — 
We may then proceed to the 


Combined Examination —* There is,” says Dr. G., “ a combination 
of the external and internal examinations, which, in thin persons, 
gives a very accurate knowledge of the nature of the tumor, For 
this purpose, the finger of the right hand is to be applied against the 
tumor which is felt in the vagina, and the left hand is to be applied on 
the outside of the abdomen, to the upper part of the circumscribed 
swelling. Now by alternately dressing the tumor up, by means of the 
finger in the vagina, and down, by means of the hand on the abdomen, 
the practitioner becomes certain that the tumor which is felt through 
the walls of the abdomen, is ‘the same as that felt through the vagina; 
the most satisfactory proof that it is an enlarged uterus, This meth- 
od is applicable as early as the fourth or fitth month,” 

Before giving a decided opinion, one other expedient should be adopt 
ed. It is well known that the foetus is not closely embraced, but al: 
ways floats in the liquor amnii, Let the patient then be placed mm a0 
erect posture, and then applying the finger (in froi.t and a little below 
the os uteri) to the uterine tumor, push it gently upward; if the tumol 
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be a foetus, it will follow the finger up and back again ,—next give it 
, sudden push upward; if a foetus, it will leave the finger and agein 
come down upon it,—-a circumstance which will not cccur in any Cis- 
ease of that organ. This 1s, in fact, the most conclusive part of the 
whole examination, and when made between the fifth and seventh 
month, and taken in connexion with the result of the preceding tria's, 
can seldom leave the attendant in doubt. We regret that our fimi's 
will not allow us to give other views of the diagnosis proposed by Dr. 
G. Those we have offered, if attentively considered, cannot Lut 
prove highly useful to every medical practitioner.—Bost, Med, and 
Surg. Jour. 


37. Artificial Eyes—Dr, Scudder, the ingenious oculist, whose ar- 
tifcial eyes are said to have pupils which contract and dilate, and to 
wink and move in the same direction with the natural organ, is now at 
the Tremont House in this city, We have seen specimens of bis in- 
senuity, and, after attentive examination, would recommend them 
with great confidence to those who are so unfortunate as to require 
sich an appendage to the natural phisiognomy. The artificial shell 
which is made to imitate the natural eye, is fixed by Dr. 8. directly to 
the ball, and consequently partakes of its movements, and allows the 
iistoclose over it. This is what is: called’ making an “artificial 
eye to wink and move with the real one in any direction.” 

"As to the contraction and dilation of the pupil, few could expect 
any great power or extent of motion in the internal part of a solid lens 
ofglass. By an optical deception, however, the pupil, though perfect- 
stationary, does appear w alter its diameter with every motion of the 
enamel, As the latter changes its direction, the former appears to di- 
late, or contract, and this, though these changes be ever so trifling — 
The manner in which this effect is produced, is as follows :—The pupil 
s represented by a black substance at the posterior part of a hemis- 
phere of transparent glass, which occupies the place of the aqueo's 
humor in the real organ. Around this substance the iris is represent- 
al,—not painted, but colored apparently in the glass itself. This 
viewing the black substance or pupil through a very convex lens, 1's 
size will vary according to the direction in which we look upon it. If 
We see it sideways, its size is greater than when the eve is cast upon 
itdivectly ; and hence the apparent change in its size with every move- 
ment of the organ. 

But further;—in some of the specimens we saw the edge of the pu- 
pil was indistinet, except in a strong light, and this indistinctness was 
produced by the deep shade of the inner edges of the iris. The eflect 
tthis is admirable, If we bring the eve toa strong light, the line of 
the circumference of the pupil is clearly distinguished: if now we re- 
nove it to @ less powerful light, this line is not discerned, and being 
ostin the deep shade of the margin of the iris, the effect is an apparent 
increase of size, or, in other words, dilatation of the pupil itself. By 
lis very brief and imperfect description, the general principles on 
“hich these machines are constructed may be learnt. Dr. 8. has 
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di thi less brought the ins itation nearer to the original than ény ole 
who hes preceded him ; aud yenecnnig'ng will ccubtless be vecorded hin, 
i Euro; e, whither he intends going in afew months. —LDost, Med, ang 


Jour . 


Surg. 

dS, Mode in which the Poison of Lead is conveyed into the system 
It was stated by br. 'Phompson, at a late meeting of the Wesiminsier 
Mecica! Society, that, trom a numl er cf experiments anid observations 
he had Leen saistee that none of the salis of lead are poiscnors |) 
the carbonate; wud that where mischief had resulted trom the use ¢ 
the aceiute or sul acetate, the cause was the conversion of these lilo 
the carbonate, When exposed to the aciion of the air or ¢ f pure Wa. 
ter, lead, as every o.e kuows, becomes taraished, This tarnish js po 
an oxydation, but the formation of a thin crust of the carbonate which 
is formed on the iead; and if this crust.be scraped off and mixed wi) 
acetic acid, brisk fermeuiation accompanies Vs solution, 

ln view of these facts, we should caution the public against the ysp 
of jead pipes to conduct soft water which is to be subsequently cop. 
veyed into the human stomach ; and much care should 
avoiding, for culinary purpeses, rain or suoW waier which 
over roofs or spouts lined with lead. Rain, snow, or spring 
mentioned ; for it has Leen ascertained ty Dr, Christison, “ {1 
sénce of neutral salts and other foreign ingredients held in so! 
by water, impairs its power of thus acting on the lead; and this is the 
reason why soda water, passing through pipes of this material, iss 
seldom poisonous, This caution is particularly necessary for per 
sons who reside at a distance from the seal card, and particularly in 
sandy regions, where most of the water used in eccoking, &c., is com 
paratively destitute of these ingredients As for Boston, there can te 
little apprehension on this score; we can truly say as Dr, Jchison, 
when treating of the same subject, says of London, * if purity of wa- 
ter be a dangerous property, this ‘metropolis is as secure as if the mba! 
itants drank nothing but nectar.”—Bost, Med, and Surg, Jour. 
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. Division of the Subme nia y and other Nerves,—Sir—I observe 
in vour fasciculus for Februa Jd ist, the description of an _ 
perfor: ned by Dr. Warren, for excision of the sulmaxillary nerve, 
tracted from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, ‘This mee 
of operating appears truly formidable, and is probally that which the 
late Dr. Haighron had in view, when he pronounced the division of 
this nerve lunpracticable, 

A much simpler, safer, and easier mode of accomplishing the div 
jon of this nerve, where it enters the canal of the inferior maxilary 
bone, is,to make an incision, with a scalpel, from within the mou th to 
the extent ofan inch; throug h the mucous membrane and cellular is 
sue connecting the pterygoieus internus muscle, to the ramus 0! ms 
bone, paral! el and close to the | imner or mesial surface of the CU ronoid 
process immediately Lehind the dens sapientie ; then to make a roune 
shaped gum lancet, and carry it backwards in a line continuous W!" 
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erown of the molar teeth, having the cutting edge at right ang'es 
one, and divide the nerve on the bone. ‘The pain exporieuced 
livision of the nerve, at once indicates that the proper organ 

on eut, Asthe tuternal maxillary artery ascends t» the bulbous 
of the supertor maxillary boae, it cannot be wounded, except. 

ra ignorance or carelessness; but, even if it were, a piece a 

ive might be easily inserted to stem the hemorrhase, The 
‘ratory branch of the nerve could scarcely be imjured. ‘The deatal 
ry must be wounded, but this is so small as to be of ao moment, 
| if morbidly erlarged, dry sponge wi wild compress it. L have 


nuw pe srformed this oper: ation on four patient s for nenralvia otf the 

nt? al nerve, with perfect success, having previous!y attended to the 
} ylopotet ic viscera, and then tru J the various antispasm dies and 
sjbearbonate of tron ; also the diferent counter-irritants, even the 
moxa, and lastly, the division of the nerve as itemerges at the mental 
ramen, Or, according to your o«n showing,—* alter the local 
yinptoms from morbid associations or change o! sir etore, hud con- 


inued after the constitutional derangemeat from which they orginal- 
ly emanated, had been rectified—and the consequence had survived 
the cause.” My first case was published in the Edinburgh Medical 
id Surgical Journal for October, 1821, . 

Thus there would appear to be a material difference between the 
division of the trunk of'a nerve, where it is protected from the vicissi- 
tudes of atmospherical influence by muscular and other soft coverings, 
and the division of the same nerve, where it i- exposed to the alterna- 
tious of the weather, as far as relates to the permanent salutary result, 
{tis well known, that in neuroma supervening to amputation, the ex- 
cision of the tumour or tumours, proves a more permanent or radical 
cure than a secondary ampatatton, also tu neuralgta following the 

me operation, excision of the nerves does the same, and evidently in 
conseq lence of excision preventing the iateresting J inction of the 
nerves, as well as the production of che numerous delicate filaments 
supplying the cicatrix of the stump, ‘This has been satisfactorily de- 
scribed hy Larrev, in his late valuable work ¢ Clinique Chirurgicale,’ 
aidalso by Descot, in his interesting ‘ Dissertation sur les Affections 
Locales des Nerts.? For the same reasons, the excision of a portion of 
anerve must be a more effectual cure than simple division of the 
same, 

Ifthis view of be operative department of the pathology of nerves 
he found to be correct, it would fol low, that the division of the infra- 
orbitary nerve, ate it enters the osseous conn in the floor of the or- 
bit, would prove more availing, than its division at the infra-orbitary 
loramen on the cheek, 

This mizht be easily accomplished as follows:—let an incision 
about an inch long, of a curvilinear figure, to correspond with the cir- 
cular shape of the orbit, be made at the outer canthus of the eve, the 
centre of which shall be opposit e the outer commissure or angie of 
ihe eyelids, or rather the superior margin of the zygoma, This tncis- 
on is to be deepened by cutting close to the osseous wall of the orbit, 
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until the instrument reach the spheno-maxillary fissure, when it js {o 
be iaid aside, and a round shaped guo lancet inserted in the wound. 
wiih its cutthag edge at right angles to the floor of the orbit, aud the 
nerve divided as it ruus in ‘the osseous channel, In some, this is ap 
open, Whice in others, it is a shut or entire canals but, in all, the parie. 
tes are su deiicate as to be easily cut across A portion of the intra. 
or tiary nerve, al is emergence from the a foramen, could 
not be removed, in consequence of its division into SO many minut 
filame:.ts; neither could this be accomptished within the orbit, 

The supra-ortitary or frontal nerve may be also divided within the 
orbii, veariy au inch from the superciitary ridge, by first ascertaining 
the supeiciiary foramen or noich, which is > lee by drawing a per. 
peadicular cine from the second bicuspis at right angles to the area of 
the crowus of the teeth; secondly, by’making an incision about the 
focrvth of an pich, parailet and close to the superciliary ridge at the {o. 
ranes,iroigh the lateguments, orbicuiaris palpebrarum muscle, and 
ligomeat of the s.perior tarsus; thirdly, substituting for the straigh 
bisioury or se aiper, a probe-pi inted bistoury, whic h is to be inseried 
deep i the orbit close to the bone, and with which the nerve is to be 
diviced by Cutting upwards on the bone, inthe direction from the inner 
to the outer cauthus, carefully guarding against injuring the superio: 
Oosigie Muscle On its luner or mesial aspect, A portion of this nerve 
may be excised either withio or without the orbit: within, as just di- 
recied, combined with searching (or the nerve at the superc iiary fora. 
men, aud alter its division, seizing hold of it with the dissecting for. 
Ceps, and removing the tnsulated or detached part. As it sends of 
Mia ote thaments on itsemergence from the orbit, the removal of a por. 
ton without the cavity, would not hold out a prospect of so permanent 
acure, Joun Lizars,—Medico-Chirurg. Review. 


40, A Case of Labour in which the Placenta was delivered soni 
time bejere the Fatus, By Dr. Caieb W. Cloud, of Lexington, Keo- 
tuck) —Ou the 3d of FeLruary, 1830, at 1) o’clock P, M. 1 was 
Caied to visita woman, who was suid tole in labour, I found her 
i Coushicvacie pati, with great uterine ha morrhage ; she said her 
laLour was premature, and that she was im the eighth month of her 
prezaaacy, Our eXamluatiou per vagiuam, | tound the os uieri con- 
skicrabiy aulated ; one kuee of the tatus, and a part of the piacenta 
cu:id aisu te distioguished ‘The pain subsiding, | gave her syrup 
of ci barb and verreey op ief her for the night, 

Ato jeck A, M. of the ensuing day, | saw her again, when the 
pata was sigh, though the he morrhage- continued, At 12 v’ctock 
M. the uierive pain was increased and the bleeding had become quite 
alarming. On examinimg again | found the memb ranes protruded, 
Which were soon af erwards ruptured, when a large portion of the 
placenta together with the ufuliical cord, presented. Pulsation was 
fol ta the ecrd, but ao portion of the chid could be reached 

a ‘tus sitaation, Ll gave her fifteen grains of ergot, and after an 
luivivaivl tweuty or thirty minutes, the same quantity was repeated 
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tn half an hour from the exhibition of the last dose, the placenta was 
ex peiled, and the hemorrhage immediately ceased, Still the child 
could not be felt, per vaginam, and I had some apprehension at the 
fie that it might have escaped into the cavity of the abdumen, by a 
pture of the uterus. The woman, however, being a good deal 
fatigued, Was peruitted to rest for two hours or more ; when, there 
heagno retura Of pain, or descent of the foetus, 1 gave her fiiteen 
ortwenty grains ol ergot, and repeated the same quantity in twenty 
miiies, Sue pain vow came on ; but, being slight and ineflectual. 
[ jatroduced the hand and disludged the child from the os pubis, on 
wiieh wrested, ching tothe right side : after this I was enable 
to reach it with the forceps, (the breech presenting,) and in this way 
it was delivered, 

Afier de:ivery the woman complained of great debility, with sick 
stomach and vomiing—ihese, however, were soon relieved and she 
recovered speedily. “Phe child was well furmed and of the usual 
size, ‘The mother is about 37 years of age ; this was her eighth 
pregnancy, all the preceding labours being natural ; and she knows 
notol any cause to have produced premature or preternatural labour 
inthe present case.— Transylvania Jour. of Med. 


4], Observations on a Peculiar Kind of Traumatic Delirium. By 
Mi, Helis. —The object M. Helis has in view, is to illustrate by cases 
the advantage of the treatment recommended by M. Dupuytren, 
which we have ourselves seen empioyed with the best effect. 

Case 1—Delirium after the operation for Sarcocele, 

M D.R., twenty five years of age, of a nervous temperament, 
was operated upon for sarcocele of avery large size. in 1517. ‘The 
day after the operation he was restless, and very much alarmed 
lest hemorrhage should occur. ‘The succeeding day his agitation had 
much increased ; the slightest word or movement produced the 
greatest degree of excitement ; the least sensation redoubled his ap-, 
prehensions, Still his progress was satisfactory, He soon conipiain- 
ed, however, of pains in his limbs and chest ; his eyes glistened, he 
breathed quickly, eagerly demanded food, and was determined to rise 
iom bed. His mind wandered ; he repulsed those who were the 
most attentive to him, and called loudly for his family ; his whole 
boly was incessantly in motion, His cries, the appearance of his 
eves, the fixed state of the pupil, his face covered with sweat, and 
iis calm and regular pulse during all his agitation, convinced M. Du. 
puytren of the nature of the case, Particular attention, however, 
Was paid to the state of the chest, as the patient complained of a 
ixed pain in that part. 

Whoa it was ascertained that he was laboring under no pulmonic 
disease, an enema with six drops of laudanum was immediately given; 
ind the patient was ordered to be kept perfectly quiet, and undisturb- 
‘d by frends, In an hour after the administration of the enema, 
ML D. R. ceased to ramble, and fell into a sound sleep, which lasted 
‘orseveral hours. The cure was complete in twenty-five days, 
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Case 2,—Delirium ufier Luxation of the Femur, 

A mason fell froma seatfvid, aud luxated the left femur, Hoe W. 
earried immediately to the ilotel Dieu, aud the next day the luya;,. 
was reduced with the utmost facility. ‘The patieut was ast : 
alarmed at the apparatus which was employed, and could not (¢ il 
himseif'so speedily cured, On the following day he was ¢ Iteniel 
agitated, ‘The eyes were unnaturally brijuant yand tury 21d With biow 
his face re d, and covered with sweat, He cried out incessautiy 4 } 
endeavored to break the bandages by whic h his timb was seei,jed 
In the midst of this mental derangement, the pulse was fuil, recur 
and natural in number ; temperature of the shia not iucreased, | 

‘The sister of the ward, who was well acc ustomed to these s mp 
toms, ordered an enema with ten drops of laudanum 1a ib 10 be ijjye. 
diately givel ; and no other remedy Was necessary to restore thie 
patient to reason 

Case. 3.—Delirium after the Fracture of a Rib, 


Langlois, a mason, was admitted into the Hote! Dieu with fi: 
of arid, A tight bandage was placed round his body, Fron | 
facility with which such accidents are usualiy cured, wut litte 
tion was paid to this patient ; but on the third day he was atta 
with delirium, which continued unabated, lie threw himsedt i 
rious positious : all his muscles were ima state vi cou t 
eyes very brilliant ; skin covered wiih sweat ; puise nati 
fancied he saw images dancing before him in the air, and ti 
experiments were being tried upon his bed, 

As this man was ot a full habit of body, he was first 
without relief. An enema with ten drops of laudanuim Was in 
and a slight degree of calmness succeeded, The nexi day 
was doubled, without advantage, His cries and cui: 
were now so annoying to the other patients, th:t | 
by himself, and forty drops of jaudanum were gi 
the delirium speedily subsided, 

Case 4,—T'his patient had attempted to commit suicide by 
her throat. On the second day after the attempt he Lecame dei 
and it was necessary to restrain him by the strait-watstcoal, 

An anodyne was first giv en by the mouth, with but ittve cl 

but an enema with afew drops of laudanum quickly restored hi | 
reason, On the fourth day the wound assumed a bad uppearaiice 
the deiirium returned, and was again successiully opposed by We 
same treatment, 

Case 0.—This patient was operated upon for p* »pliteal aneuris! 
He was ofa plethoric and athietic constitution, and a free bleecig 
had been practised, to guard against accident afier the age uel 
He appeared to be ‘indifferent to every thing that was done, all 
scarcely conscious sl what was passing around him, On the Bll 
day he was attacked with furious delirium, without fever, ‘The sy") 
toms were the same as those detailed in the previous cases. Ab Ane 
dyne enema was given with the. most compleie success. The lige 
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wre, however, came away from the femoral artery prematurely, and 
iuent expired on the fortieth day, after many attempts ha id been 
arrest the hemorrhage, 


the pi 
wade to 
(‘ase 6,—In this case the patient had attempted self destruction by 


cutting her throat, Delirium afterwards occurred, without fever or 


gy1ptous of inflammation, Anodyues, iniernally given, were eflec- 


jya! la re lieving if, 

M. Helis is not aware that any author has paid particular attention 
this species of delirium, He has only found one example of it 
in books, Many surgeons have, indeed, spoken of the vicience of 
come patie nts alter operatio ns, and of their t aring aw ay their dress- 
ings ; but none have 1 inquire | into the cause of this kind of insanity, 
m have endeavored to relieve it by any other means than coercion, 
The danger of so violent kind of delirium after various accidents and 
gerations, must be evident, and it must be a source of much gratifi- 
cation that We possess aremedy whichis almost certain in its opera- 
tion. M. Helis imagines that it may generally be possible to predict 
the vecurrence of this mental disturbance, either from the nature or 
duration of the operation, the character of the patient, his moral en- 
erry or physical disposition, ‘There are some symptoms from which 
jelirium may be almost certainly anticipated, If. a few hours or one 
ortwo days after a fracture, an attempt to commit suicide, or an v 
gperation, the patient appears unusually gay, taiks much, has a quic kk 
expression of the eyes, gives short answers, move s quickly and without 
ay obvious motive ; if he affects great courage and resolution, the 
sirgeon should be upon his guard, ‘The ‘slightest excitement should 
be avoided, The patient should be kept 11 : the most complete repose, 
away from light, noise, or unnecessary Visits, or his symptoms will 
quic kly become more decided, He will soon b gin to talk unconnect- 
eily ; atone moment his language will he mild, at another violent ; 
his loquacity will be incessant. In this state the patient is dangerous 
others and himself, Inone case M. Helis mentions, a man rose 
in the middle of the night, and beat many of his companions with his 
crutch, and would probably have destroyed some of them, if he had 
not been secured, In some instances, patients have precipitated 
themselves from a window, or have destroyed themselves in a still 
mere horrible manner, 

The most remarkable circumstance in the midst of so much dis- 
turbance of the mental faculties, is the tranquil state of the circula- 
ton,and the absence of febrile symptoms, ‘The patient is furious, 
has lost all command of himself; his face is bathed with sweat, his 
evesare unusally brilliant, he cries out vociferously, and might le 
thought to be lab ouring under the most ardent p hrenzy . but his 
pulse is calm and regular, and the state of the skin remove : all sus- 
picion of inflammation, It is, in fact, a true mania, differing only 
(rom ordinary cases in its duration. M. Helis has rarely seen the 
attack last longer than five or six davs, 

The mode of exhibiting it is as simple as it is efficacious. It con- 
ists of a few drops of laudanum administered ina acylster It is this 
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remedy which M, Dupuytren constantly employs, and it is fy, ote 
ferable to every other, Five or six drops of laudanum, given jy , 
small clyster, produce ncre efiect than thrice the quantity take, A 
the stomach, ‘This fact may Le explained by the sympathy Which 
unites the brain with the rectum, As a proct that this sy wi é thet) 
connexion is not ineginary, We may cite various cases Of pains jp 
the head, delirium trom constipation, the clear and active state the 
mind which followsa required evacuation frem the bow els, ind insigy, 
ces of hemicrania that have resisted every other treatn-ent, and which 
have yieided, as if by enchantment, to irritants placed in the reeiyy 
But a physiolcgical explanation may Leadcuced, The stomach, cestip, 
ed to elaborate the first element of nutrition,is endowed with a digest). 
ble power, and with secretions which alter more or less every sy). 
stance which comes in contact with it ; and many medicines  jptyo. 
duced into the stomach are ineficctual, Lecause they are nixed with 
the food, or their powers are weakened by the gastric juice, Hence 
various medicines, particularly of the vegetable class, are uncertain 
in their operation, or totally inefficacious, with nany patients, ‘Ihe 
rectum, destined to be the reservoir of the residue of digestion, ab. 
sorbs, but does not digest, and it will easily be conceived that medi. 
eines which are introduced ‘n it, provided they are not expelled, will 
act with more certainty than if they were administered by the 
stomach, : 

The treatment recommended by M, Helis in cases ef traumatic de- 
lirium, has been practised with much success in several of the Lon 
don hospitals, but we know it is not yet duly appreciated by the pro- 
fession at large. ‘Two instances have occurred tous in which ano- 
dynes had been given by the mouth without benefit. In Loth, the ex 
hibition of an enema, with fifteen drops of laudanum, speedily quieted 
the turbulance and incessant loquacity of the patients ; a calm sleep 
followed, and health was soon restored.—London Medical and Phys 
teal Journal. 


42, Biographical Notice of Soemmering.—This distinguished anat- 
omist and physiologist died at Frankfort, March 6th, in the 76th year 
of his age; and the foil) wing notice of his earthly career is contained 
in the French Journal Hebdomadaire. 

From the character of his writings, and the solid basis of his repu- 
tation, Soemmering may be locked upon as one of the fathers of sci 
ence. ‘To the Germans, indeed, he appeared in the light of a contem- 
porary and fellow-laborer ; but to us, who have only known bit in bis 
works, he seems rather to have belonged to another age, We assoc 
ate the idea of him with that of Albinus, with whom he possessed s6 
much in common, 

Samuel Thomas Von Soemmering was born at Thorn, the 25th oi 
January, 1755. He received the degree of Doctor at the University 0! 
Gottingen, in April, 1778, and from that period began to establish 10 
Germany that reputation for science which continued to increase with 
his works. The inaugural! dissertation of Soemmering was entitled 
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Pissertatio de basi Encephali, et Originibus Nervorum Cranio Egre- 
jientium.” Already, in this first and important work, appeared that 
idmirable agtivity of investigation, and astonishing power of inven- 
tion, which always characterized the talent of Soemmering. In 1779 
he published a volume, in quarto, on the F unctions of the Lymphatic 
System in Health and Disease, and on the application to be made of 
such knowledge to the purposes of practical medicine. 

About this period, so fruitful in moral and political discussions, ma- 
ny philosophers, and among others, Raynal and Condorcet, were wont 
to plead the cause of the negroes, whose emancipation they demand- 
ed in yehement and systematic declamations, Attention was directed 
tothis question from every quarter, and it was on this occasion that 
Soemmermg published his Treatise on the Physical Differences which 
distinguish the Negro from the European, The first edition of this 
work was published at Mayeuce, in 17s4, and was followed by anoth- 
er, which appeared at Frankfori,in 1785. [n the same year our au- 
thor produced a Dissertation on the small Calculi which are found in 
the Pineal Gland and its immediate vicinity. Always interested 
about the brain, Soemmering published a work on the Decussation of 
the Optic Nerves, and in 1788, one on the Brain and Spinal Marrow. 
Inthe interval between these two publications, he composed a Memoir 
on Crises and Critical Derangements, Another, in 1788, made much 
noise in Germany and France, perhaps chiefly owing to the nature of 
the subject; it was upon the pernicious Fffects of Corsets, The nu- 
merous discoveries which he had made on the structure of the brain, 
were only known to the Savans, but no sooner did he write about 
stays, than all Europe became familiar with his name! 

The cabinet of Cassel contained a magnificent collection of mon- 
sters. Soemmering studied with care all the curious examples which 
were there collected, and, in a treatise on the subject, he described 
he singular cases which he had remarked in this museum, Even 
here he contrived to be original, in a description which appeared lit- 
tle calculated for the display of talent. The most able part of these 
observations is that which relates to acephalous and polycephalous 
monsters, In 1791 appeared a work on the Cure of Calculus; and in 
1745, he composed, in conjuaction with T, Wentzel, a very interest- 
ing Dissertation on the bones of Gouty Persons. 

lt was maintained by some, that fracture of the vertebrae was al- 
ways mortal: Soemmering combatted this opinion ; and, in a work 
which appeared in 1793, he proved, by facts and reasoning thereup- 
én, that even in the cases where chronic disease of the vertebra 
has produced their entire destruction, a chance of safety may re- 
main, 

We have not yet spoken of one of the works of Soemmering which 
has obtuined the greatest success, and not without cause: it is his 
Manuai ol the Structure of the Human Body. A great number of edi- 
ons, published at ditlerent times, attest the merit of the work. In 
some places, tadeed, where the art of multiplying editions has be- 
‘ome an integral part of literary merit, this would have been no deci- 
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sive proof; but in Germany, where they donot recompose a_ poo, 
the former edition has been sold, the repetition of the publication ota 
rally shows that the work is meritorious, ‘The one in question jx », 
markable for the extreme fidelity of the descriptions, as well as fo; the 
number and variety of the facts which it contains, Some parts gp. 
serve higher commendation ; such are the osteology and the description 
of the brain and nerves, The last, indeed, was always a favorite sy), 
ject with Soemmering, and among his later works upon itywas one ep, 
titled, “ On the Organ of the Soul.” In this he maintains ar, opi, 
ion which has not the merit of novelty, nor the solidity of his genera) 
doctrines; he holds, namely, that the soul has its seat in the humidity 
which, during life, lubricates the ventricles of the brain. In 181] |, 
gave an account of some interesting researches regarding the fluid jp 
the nerves, and on its uses and connexion with the nutrition of thes 
organs in the healthy and diseased conditions. Nor must we omit tp 
mention, in relation to this part of the subject, his tables of the base ¢ 
the brain, in which are represented with great beauty, and we belieye 
with extreme correctness, the principal differences which exist te. 
tween the encephalon in man and the lower animals. 

Tae Soeiety of Gottingen had published a programme on the cays. 
es and prevention of hernia, Soemmering replied to this in a treatis 
on Umbilical and Inguinal Ruptures, * * * In the last of thes 
he advanced the opinion now generally adopted, that umbilical her. 
nia never forms in adults through the umbilical cicatrix itself, but in 
the linea alba in its neighborhood, The works of Soemmering 4. 
most defy enumeration ina notice such as this, but we must add ts 
the list his plates of the Ear, the Eye, and Organs of Voice, and those 
of the Human Embryo, It it this last which has led the way to the 
important researches in embryology, which have since been carried 
on vv the Germans,—Baer, Meckei, Tiedemann, Carus, and others — 
Scemmering, however, was the first who gave an exact figure of the 
embryo, and of the successive gradations of its development from the 
fourth week after its conception, 

The last work of this illustrious authorgwas on the Fatal Diseases 
of the Bladder in Old Persons, the first edition of which appeared is 
180, and a second in 1822, being, as we believe, the close of Soem- 
ering’s professional writings. 

In 1828, Soemmering attained the 50th year of his doctorate. I 
is a general usage in Germany, to celebrate a kind of jubilee in honor 
of those who have grown old in scientific labors and fame, On this 
occasion, all the most distinguished men in Germany, hastened to ret 
der homage to the aged philosopher — Bost, Med. and Surg. Jour. 


43, Obituary of Dr. John Doane Wells,—It was our intention We 
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have published in this number of the Journal, a sketch of the Ii! 
Dr. Gedinan, Unforseen circumstances have prevented the accoll- 
plishment of that object, Shortly after the death of Dr. Godman, the 
Profession of Medicine sustained an equal loss in the death of John 
Doane Wells, M. D., recently elected Professor of 4 2:atomy in the Unt 
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‘ty of Maryland, who died on the 25th of July, at the early age of 
oars. in the morning of life, and at the opening of the most brilliant 
onal prospects, that youthful ambition could aspire to, — 

* He was born March 6th, 1799, gratuated at Harvard College, in 1817, 
ar received the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1520. In 1821, he 
was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Brunswick Col- 
lege, in Maine. The same year he visited Europe, where he devoted 
himself particularly to anatomical pursuits, He returned to the Uni. 
ted States in December, 1822, and commenced his first course of lec- 
tures in February, 1823. In 1526, he was unanimously elected Pro- 
wssor of Anatomy in the Berkshire Medical Institution, at Pitts- 
fold, Mass., and as the course of lectures were to be delivered at a dif- 
forent period of the year, he retained the chair in both institutions, 

In the month of October last, he received an intimation of his ape 
nointment as Lecturer on Anatomy, in the Maryland University, His 
course at Pittsfield was not yet completed, although, in anticipation of 
this appointment, he had been lecturing two, three, and sometimes 
firtimesa day, Having been honorably discharged from this insti- 
yition, he hastened to Baltimore, although exhausted by his severe la- 
hour at the former place, 

Having completed his course of Lectures in Baltimore, he set out 
for Branswick, in very unfavorable weather, and arrived there with 
every evidence of extreme delility from over exertion. In spite o: 
the remonstrances of his friends, he persisted in lecturing. He would 
leave his bed to be carried to the college, and having delivered his lec- 
ture, be carried home again, and keep his bed for the remainder of 
theday. Ina week he was compelled to discontinue his labors. His 
constitution had received a shock from which he never recovered, and 
afier great and protracted suffering, he died in, July. 

We copy from the Boston Med, and Surg. Journal, the following ac- 
cont of his moral and intellectual character, regretting that it is not 
in our power to insert the whole memoir: 

“The friends of Dr, Wells do uot claim for him uncommon great- 
ness or originality of mind ; although all must admit that his talents 
were of a high order, He was particularly distinguished for quick- 
ness of perception; and if not calculated te strike out new paths in the 
he.ds of science, he was ready in discerning and embracing important 
iriths, when once presented to his mind, His memory was ready and 
retentive, and the correctness of his judgment generally led him to the 
adoption of just opinions, He had rendered himself well acquainted 
with the most approved writers in our profession. His mind was not 
crowded with a knowledge of useless and obsolete opinions, but it was 
well stored with useful learning, which he possessed the happy faculty 
oi turning, on fit occasions, to a good account. Asa lecturer, we are 
notable to speak of him from personal knowledge. Those who have 
k.own him in that capacity, speak of him as possessing great powers 
His voice was clear and strong, and his utterance distinct; his counte 
nance animated and full of expression; his command of language une 
rommonly great; his acquaintance with his subject very thorough; and 
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his active and collected mind wielded with great skill the mat 
with which it was enriched. His zeal in his pro'ession was ung 
able, and it urged him on with a power, which neither languor, nor pain 

nor sickness, could in any degree subdue. Such was his love for |e, 
turing, that during the intermissions, in his visits to his friends in this 
city, he would often express to thema longing desire for the time to re. 
turn when he could engave in it, 

It was his moral qualities united to his intellectual powers which 
constituted the charm of his character, It was these that renderoj 
him one of the most interesting of men; that endeared him so mic} 
tohis friends, and won the confidence and esteem of all who becany 
acquainted with him, It was these qualities that made him the good 
son ; the affectionate brother ; the faithful friend and the pleasing con. 
pauion, and which cause his death to be so keenly felt through a lary 
circie of acquaintance. In his disposition Dr. Wells was uncom. 
monly benevolent and affectionate. An unkind word never escaped 
his tips; an unkind feeling never found a place within his bosom, [fp 
was susceptible of all the tender sympathies of life. He knew how 
toimpurt happiness to his friends, and to cheer the drooping spirits of 
the duwncast stranger. 

Should we be asked what was the most prominent trait in his charac. 
ter, we should be unable to answer. No one quality stood pre-eni. 
nent beyond the rest, neither was there any striking defect which his 
friends had to lament as detracting from the beauty of the whole. His 
mind was remarkably well balanced, and presented every part in 
beautiful and harmonious proportions, In his domestic relations his 

~duties were performed with exemplary fidelity ; his friendship was ar- 
dent, sincere, and generous; his benevolence free from ostentation, and 
tempered with judgment; and his intercourse with the world was mark- 
ed with honor and integrity. His miud was well disciplined, and his 
appetites, passions, and affections, were subjected to the higher pov- 
ers of reason and conscience, and rendered subservient to the great 
purposes of his moral and intellectual being. His learning was free 
from pedantry, and amidst al] the caresses and flatteries of his nu- 
merous friends and admirers, he retained the native modesty of bis dis- 
position. Some may be inclined to attribute his success in life to for- 
tuitous circumstances; but such was the activity of his spirit and the 
energy of his purpose, that, under circumstances much less propitious, 
he would have attained to distinction, He was ambitious,—but his 
was not that sordid ambition which terminates in self-aggrandizement 
and self-promotion ; it was of that lofty and honorable character which 
aims at acting well and promoting the great interests of society. 

From what has already been said, it might be inferred that the mind 
of our friend was no stranger to those holy influences and affections 
which unite man to his Maker, and fit him for the invisible world, His 
religious principles were not the mere result of habit and early educa 
tion, but were founded in the honest convictions of bis mind. Reli- 
gion was with hima practical principle which had become intimately 
hlended with his soul, and which purified and sanctified all his affee 
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ions, [twas this principle that supported him in life, and sustained 

himindeath, It was this that preserved him uncorrupted amidst the i. 

fatteries and enticements of his prosperous course ; and it was this that 

supported him under the trials and sufferings of a lingering sickness. 

There were periods during the confinement which preceded his death, 

which his character exhibited a moral sublimity which it was de- 

lightful to witness, | q 
‘Snch was the life and such the death of our valued friend. No one I 

ever had greater cause for wishing to live, and no one could be more 

ready to die. During his life he was the comfort and pride of his 

friends, and in his death he has left them full of the hope and consola- it 

tion that he has gone to inherit a crown of everlasting glory.” } 





Il. OrniGinat. 
Lithontrity.—In a Letter from the Senior Editor of this Jour 
nal, dated Philadelphia, Dec. 2d, 1830. 

« A month has now elapsed since my arrival in this emporium 
of the Medical Sciences. J have met with many learned and 
able physicians, surgeons, and paturalists, but as yet have not 
been made acquainted with any thing new or particularly in- i 
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teresting i the profession. A longer sojourn may, perhaps, put 
mein possession of unpublished discoveries, improvements, or 
projects, worthy of being laid before our readers. 

Meanwhile, in continuation of the efforts already made to | 
direct their attention to the Lithontrity of Civiale, as a substi- " 
tute for Lithotomy, I will inform you and them, that a new i 
attempt to introduce it into the United States is now in 
progress, | 3 

Nearly a year and a half ago, Dr. Alban G. Smith, of Dan- Es 
ville, Kentucky, determined to visit Paris, and become the pupil 7 
of Civiale, for the sole purpose of studying Lithontrity, and ‘ 
having made himself familiar with every thing relative to it, is 
now in this city on his return. Last night he showed me his \ 
instruments, and they certainly look promising, in reference to i 
the object inview. He, himself, is fully convinced of the great 
utility of the operation, and feels sanguine in his expectations 
of introducing it into the United States. He is now on his way 
home, and will, at no distant time, select a situation for the 
‘cene of his efforts. Being from the West, I hope he will 
remain in the West. 
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At my request he has furnished me with the following no) 


ces relative to Lithontrity, which, from their authenticity 


and 
recent date deserve insertion in the Journal.” 

Case 1. A man aged 26 had been laboring under the diseay 
five years. On his admission into the hospital he was put upop 
low diet ten days, and had the catheter introduced daily,  \, 
Leroy operated on Saturday, and took up the stone at the firs 
attempt. The patient, so far from complaining, said it did pot 
hurt him at all ; and upon rising from the table he passed hi; 
urine with about athimble-full of the stone. Next morning oy 
visiting him, he said he was very comfortable, and continued « 
until the Saturday following, when he was operated upon again 
without complaining. The stone was found in two fragments, 
one of which was broken up ; next morning he showed a cop. 
siderable portion of the stone that he had passed during the 
night, which he said burt no more than when he urinated pre: 
vious to the operation. On the next Saturday he was operated 
on again, and passed nearly all the balance of the stone during 
the night. He complained of some soreness in the morning, 
In three days it ceased to pass, and he was discharged perfectly 
cured. 


Case 2. Another case of a man sixty years of age, was ad- 
mitted at La Chartre, with a stone about 12 lines in diameter. 
The largest sized instrument was introduced, the stone was 
soft and easily broken with the hand. After each operation 
he passed a considerable portion of stone ; he walked to and 
fron: the hospita!io be operated upon, and complained but litile 
during the operation. It required six operations to relieve him. 
Isaw him some weeks afterwards, when he said he had since bad 
no symptoms of the disease. 


Case 3. A child 7 years of age was operated on with one 
of two and a half lines in diameter. It was necessary to el 
large the meatus urinarius witha bistoury. The introductivn of 
the instrument was very painful, and the child contracted its 
bladder very much, but the stone, about five lines in diame't: 
was seized without difficulty and broken down. The patie” 
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complained very much during the withdrawing of the instru- 
ment. During the night four large pieces were discharged 
with the urinee He was operated on four times more with 
less pain than in the first attempt,and was discharged cured. 

Case 4. A child aged four years and six months was opera- 
ted on with an instrument of two lines. ‘The bladder was very 
small, and the stone, five or six lines in diameter, was grasped 
with difficulty. The rectum was inverted by the cries of the 
child. During the night eight grains of the caleulus were dis- 
charged, und by three more operations, which were attended 
by nothing remarkable, the patient was entirely relieved. 

Remarks.—It is not expected that this operation will ever 
come to be very generally employed by surgeons. On the con- 
triry,the number of operators will no doubt always be smaller 
in proportion than that of those who now perform lithotomy. 
The practice necessary to enable an individual to operate suc- 
ressfully, is much greater than is requisite forthat operation, 
while the facilities for acquiring the necessary skill, are much 
more limited, There are but two successful operators in Paris, 
Le Roy and Civiale. The former of whom operates in La 
Charite and Hotel Dieu, the latter has a ward in Hospital 
Neckar in which he receives his patients. There are but two 
also in England, one of whomis a foreigner. 

With these difficulties in the way of its coming into general 
use with the profession at large, there can be no doubt of its 
having in the hands of an expert and practised operator, many 
advantages over lithotomy. 

|. It does away all fear of a dangerous and bloody opera- 
ion, and gives to the patient that confidence so favorable to a 
happy recovery. 

2, lhe position of the patient during the operation is neither 
painful nor constrained. 

3. The pain of Lithontrity, in favorable cases, and in the 
hands of prudent and well experienced operators, is trifling. 
{the pain at any one time should be very severe, the operation 
may be postponed, till the system isin a more favorable condi- 
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tion, or it may be often repeated in short sittings, to suit ;}, 
condition of the patient. 

4. If the operator be prudent and skilful, the operation j, 
not liable to any dangerous accidents. The patient can gener. 


ally attend to his ordinary business, and with each successive 
operation, the situation of the patient is improved and th, 
pain diminished. 

5. If it be urged that in many cases the operation is follow. 
ed by unpleasant consequences, it is admitted that much prac. 
tice isnecessary to qualify the surgeon to operate, and if the at. 
tempt should fail from the want of the necessary preparation, 
the ill success is certainly not to be laid to the fault of the 
operation. 

6. There are doubtless cases in which the operation canno! 
be resorted to. These cases, however, it is to be borne in mind, 
are almost eqnally unfavorable for lithotomy. During my at- 
tendance on the Parisian Hospitals, it fell to my lot to witnes 
thirty operations with this instrument, all of which terminated 
favorably ; while of all the patients upon whom lithotomy was 
performed, on account of the impracticability of using this in- 
strument, but one recovered, It is also to be remembered 
that the impracticability of using this instrument arises in 
many cases from the delay produced by the fear of the knife. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that when the character of 
this mode of operating shall be so established, as to induce an ear- 
ly resort to it,it will be foundapplicable to a much larger propor: 
tion of cases. It may not be improper here to mention that the 
subjects of the operation met with in the United States, are 
generally more favorable to its success than those which are met 
with in the European Hospitals. It will therefore, no doubt, 
be a safe estimate to say that three fourths of the patients of 
this country are proper subjects of this instrument. It may not 
be improper to mention as an evidence of the estimation it 
which the operation is held in Paris, that it is adopted inall the 
hospitals in that city ; and the Nationa] Institute have recom 
mended to the government,to appointa distinct Lithontriptev! 
io each hospital. A. G. 5. 





